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in Summer 


YANKEES, GO HOME WITH ALL 
WEAPONS! 


In the closing days of June the Eleventh 
Session of the Second Supreme People’s 
Assembly of the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea was held in Pyongyang. 
In connection with the present situation of 
South Korea the Session discussed meas- 
ures for compelling the U.S. aggressive 
army to withdraw from South Korea and 
for saving the nation. It appealed to the 
entire Korean people to unite all the nation- 
al forces and wage a more energetic strug- 
gle for driving the U.S. aggressive army 
out of South Korea. 

Today the flames of the nation-wide 
struggle of the Korean people are rising 
higher and the voice of the peace-loving 
people and the fair-minded public of the 
world is becoming louder demanding the 
withdrawal of the U.S. aggressive army 
from South Korea and expressing firm soli- 
darity with the just struggle of the Korean 
people. 

Withdrawal of the U.S. imperialist ag- 
gressive army from South Korea and real- 
ization of the country’s peaceful unification 
are the most urgent question for the Kore- 
an people. 

As is known to all, due to the U.S. occu- 
pation of South Korea, Korea has _ been 
divided for the past 17 years since libera- 
tion and the nation still remains __ split. 
Owing to the colonial predatory policy and 
war policy of the U.S. imperialists South 
Korea has been converted into their military 
appendage and commodity market. The 
South Korean people are languishing in a 
sad plight. Most of the South Korean facto- 
ries and enterprises were destroyed or 
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ruined, millions of the unemployed are 
thrown into the streets and the countryside 
is utterly devastated. Even according to 
data released by the South Korean authori- 
ties, in South Korea the foodless peasants 
who required urgent relief numbered some 
3.4 million in February this year (Seoul, 
February 22, 1962, Dongyang) and it was 
expected that the foodless population would 
run into 10 million in June. (Radio Seoul, 
March 9, 1962.) 


The U.S. occupationists, the human beasts 
of our age, use the innocent South Korean 
people as a shooting target, violate women, 
and ransack houses in broad daylight. They 
commit every sort of inhuman atrocities. An 
innocent youth was hung on an_ electric 
pole by the feet and beaten until he spat 
blood. Then a military dog was set on a 
simple peasant. Such cruel lynchings and 
murders are daily occurrence. 


What is more, the U.S. imperialist ag- 
gressors are whipping up war _ hysteria 
flagrantly violating the armistice agreement. 
They ship. into South Korea additional 
armed forces and new type weapons and 
expand military bases on a large scale. 
Their provocative actions are continuous. 


All the facts testify that the misfortunes 
and hardships that the South Korean people 
are going through come from the U.S. occu- 
pation of South Korea, the chief obstacle to 
the peaceful unification of the country and 
a grave menace to peace in Asia and the 
world. 


So long as the U.S. army hang on in 
South Korea, the South Korean people can- 


not be freed from the miserable colonial 
slavery, from misfortunes and calamities. 
It is precisely for this reason that the 
South Korean people curse the U.S. atroci- 
ties and are intensifying their struggle aga- 
inst the U.S. occupation of South Korea. 
The withdrawal of the U.S. aggressive 
armed forces from South Korea is an indis- 
pensable precondition to the country’s pea- 
ceful unification and one of the most press- 
ing questions in the maintenance and con- 
solidation of peace in Asia and the world. 
Yet the U.S. imperialist aggressors still 
remain in South Korea. To justify their 
occupation of South Korea they say that 
they are “defending” South Korea from the 
“communist danger”, the “threat from the 
North” or the “threat to invade the South”. 
But such upside-down logic fools no one. 


All this is vile propaganda of the U.S. 
imperialists. It is their aim to turn South 
Korea into their permanent colony and 


military base and use it as a stepping stone 
in promoting their aggressive schemes in 
Asia and the Far ‘East. 

Threat does not come from the North or 


from communism but from the U.S. impe- - 


tialists themselves who occupy South Korea 
and who are trying to plunge the Korean 
nation into the holocaust of another fratri- 
cidal war and turn South Korea into a per- 
manent colony. 

The Workers’ Party of Korea and the Go- 
vernment of the Democratic People’s Repu- 
blic of Korea have exerted and are exerting 
consistent efforts to the peaceable settle- 
ment of the Korean question. 


The Workers’ Party of Korea and_ the 
_D.P.R.K. Government have made proposals 
repeatedly to the South Korean authorities 
to realize economic and cultural intercourse, 
exchange of letters and free travel between 
North and South Korea in order to promote 
the country’s peaceful unification. And all 
Possible efforts are made for easing tension 
in Korea. 

The U.S. imperialists have been the main 
Obstacle in the way of realizing our just 
and peaceful measures. 

The Eleventh Session of the Second 
Supreme People’s Assembly once again pro- 
posed to the South Korean authorities that 
the North and South Korean authorities 


conclude an agreement on refraining from 


the use of armed force against each other, 
and that the North and South cut the nume- 
tical strength of their armed forces to 
100,000 or less respectively on condition 
that the U.S. army is completely withdrawn 


' from South Korea. 


This will be greatly conducive to lessen- 
ing tension in Korea, bringing about mu- 
tual understanding and trust between 
the North and South and_ considerably 
lightening the military burdens weighing 
heavily on the shoulders of the South Ko- 
rean people. 

This patriotic proposals of the Supreme 
People’s Assembly once again exposed _tho- 
roughly the false propaganda of the U.S. 
aggressors who rave about the “threat from 
the North”. 

Incontestable reality speaks with autho- 
rity. There is not and cannot be any “threat 
of attack from the North”. 

Long ago the false charge of the US. 
imperialists and their running dogs that 
“foreign troops are stationed” in North Ko- 
rea was disproved. There are no foreign 
troops stationed in North Korea. 


The Soviet Army that had liberated the 
Korean people from the yoke of Japanese 
imperialist rule withdrew already 14 years 
ago from North Korea. The Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Volunteers who had helped the Korean 
people with their very life’s blood during 
the Fatherland Liberation War completely 
evacuated from North Korea in October, 
1958 on. their initiative. 

All these facts show that there is no 
ground whatsoever for the U.S. aggressive 
army to remain any longer in South Korea. 

The U.S. aggressive army must go home 
at once taking all homicidal weapons. 

The struggle of the Korean people for the 
withdrawal of the U.S. aggressive army 
from South Korea is a just struggle aimed 
at removing the cause of national calami- 
ties in South Korea, unifying the country 
peacefully and safeguarding peace in Korea 
and Asia. 

As it is a righteous struggle the Korean 
people’s. struggle enjoys an enthusiastic 
support of the socialist camp and the peace- 
loving people the world over. 

The Korean people will certainly emerge 
victorious from the struggle for achieving 
their righteous cause. 
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Comrade Pak Keum Chul called on Comrade Mao Tse-tung 
and held a friendly talk 


A KOREAN MISSION OF FRIENDSHIP 
IN CHINA 


delegation of the Supreme People’s Assem- 
bly of the D.P.R.K. headed by Comrade 
Pak JXeum Chul, member of the Presidium of the 
Supreme People’s Assembly, member of the 
Political Committee of the Central Committee of 
the Workers’ Party of Korea and Vice-Chairman 
of the Central Committee of the Workers’ Party 
of Korea, paid a good-will visit to the Chinese 
People’s Republic at the invitation of Comrade 
Chu Teh, Chairman of the Standing Committee 
of the National Peopie’s Congress of the Chinese 
People’s Republic, for over two weeks from the 
middle of June. 
During its stay in China the delegation was 


accorded cordial hospitality by Comrade Mao 
Tse-tung, Comrade Liu Shao-chi and other Party 
and Government leaders of China. The delegation 
visited a number of districts and received an el- 
thusiastic welcome of the fraternal Chinese people 
at factories, in cities, rural villages, and every- 
where they went. 

The recent visit of the delegation of the Su 
preme People’s Assembly of our country to China 
together with the visit of the delegation of the 
National People’s Congress of the Chinese Pe0- 
ple’s Republic to our country some time ago de- 
monstrated once again the traditional fraternity 
between the Korean and Chinese peoples and 


the citizens at Peking Station 


the invincible might of proletarian internationalist 
friendship. From olden times the Korean and 
Chinese peoples have lived as good neighbours. 
Particularly, a community of historical lot of the 
peoples of the two countries has tied up the two 
peoples by the bond of unbreakable fraternal 
friendship in their common struggle against the 
aggression of foreign imperialists. 

In the darkest period when 
the Japanese imperialists invaded 
Korea and China, the communists 
and peoples of the two countries 
waged shoulder to shoulder a 
protracted bloody armed struggle 
against the enemy, sharing the 
fate. Thus a deep-rooted tradition 
of internationalist solidarity has 
been established between the two 
peoples. 


The militant fraternity and the 
internationalist friendship and 
unity of the Korean and Chinese 
peoples cemented with blood in 
the flames of the long drawn-out 
common struggle for the national” 
freedom and liberation have de- 
veloped onto a new stage when 
they became masters of their 
destinies and in the course of 
Creating a new life. 


The fraternal Chinese people 


_ dispatched volunteers at the most 


Our Delegation receiving an enthusiastic welcome of 


arduous time in our righteous 
Fatherland Liberation War a- 
gainst the armed U.S. imperialist 
aggression and helped us with 
their life’s blood. And in the 
post-war period the Chinese peo- 
ple together with the peoples of 
the Soviet Union and all other 
fraternal countries rendered 
enormous material and spiritual 
assistance to our people for the 
rehabilitation and development 
of the devastated economy of our 
country. 


This is a living example of 
proletarian internationalism which 
can be seen only among the 
genuine communist comrades-in- 
arms who  unhesitatingly come 
forward to help their friends 
however difficult the situation 
may be. 

The Korean and Chinese peoples are invincible 
allies who can crush any aggression. 

The Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation and 
Mutual Assistance concluded between Korea and 
China in July last year together with the Treaty 
of Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual Assistance 
between Korea and the Soviet Union are a 


demonstration of the firm determination of our 
peoples who are always ready to wage a joint 


Chinese friends welcoming our Delegation 
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struggle for the common cause. 

The Korean and Chinese peo- 
ples, rallied rock-firm under the 
banner of Marxism-Leninism, are 
continuously waging a  cou- 
rageous struggle against impe- 
rialism, for the maintenance of 
peace. And in the common cause 
of socialist construction, helping 
each other they are struggling 
vigorously. 

The firm alliance of the 
ples of Korea and China 
the achievements that the peo- 
ples of the two countries are 
attaining in socialist construction 
make a great contribution to 
strengthening the unity, consoli- 
dation and might of all the 
countries of the socialist camp 
and to safeguarding world peace. 

The visit of the delegation of 
the Supreme People’s Assembly 


peo- 
and 


of our country to China has con- 
tributed greatly to strengthening 
the friendship and unity between 


Our Delegation visiting the 
Sino-Korea Friendship Peo- 
ple’s Commune 


the peoples of Korea and China. 

The Korean people who warm- 
ly welcome the success regi- 
stered by the delegation will 
strengthen in the future, too, 
the unity and cooperation with 
the peoples of the Soviet Union 
and China and all other brother 
countries and will struggle stub- 
bornly for the cause of socialism 
and peace. 


Our Delegation 
tary Museum 


at the Mili- f 
in Peking 


— 


Our Delegation visiting the 
Shanghai _ Industrial Exhibition 


As we Korean people embarked on the build- 
ing of new state following the liberation in 1945 
from the colonial rule of Japanese imperialism, 
the demand for cadres was very great. But we 
did not have enough national cadres to meet the 
demand. On the contrary, a shortage was felt in 
all spheres. 


When the country was liberated, not a single 
university was to be found in the North. As for 
the technicians, there were only 964, the majority 
of them below the junior grade, at that. Because 
of the lack of technical personnel, we found it 
very difficult to reconstruct even the insigni- 
ficant industrial establishments and means of 
transport we had taken over from the Japanese 
imperialists, though we were very anxious to 
build factories and operate the machines. 


This was how matters stood with us seventeen 
years ago. But it is an old story now. 


Today our people have an army of technical 
personnel equipped with modern scientific and 
technological knowledge and are building soci- 
alism with confidence tackling the difficult, com- 


plicated task of technical revolution. 


At present there are in the country 92 higher 
educational institutions with a teaching staff of 
More than ten thousand and with an enrolment 
of over 184,000. 


A few figures will tell how speedily the pro- 


Technical Training 


KIM JONG HANG 


blem of technical personnel was solved in our 
country. 

In 1962, the number of higher educational 
institutions is 23 times that in 1946 and that of 
students 38 times. Annually ten thousand techni- 
cians and experts are trained. Graduates of high- 
er educational institution, including this year’s 
graduates, number 75,000. In one year of 1962 
alone, 3,000 people will obtain qualifications for 
teachers of higher educational institutions. 


The number of our national technical cadres 
has rapidly swollen. In 1961 the figure was 
upwards of 160,000, and the number of technici- 
ans and experts per 1,000 employees in all fields 
of the national economy reached 86. 


Factories and enterprises which had no or few 
Korean technicians before liberation are now 
Staffed with tens or hundreds of technicians, All 
this furnishes graphic evidence of how rapidly 
our factories and enterprises have been staffed 
with technical personnel. 


Our factories and enterprises furnished with 
up-to-date technique are managed and operated 
by the technicians and experts trained after the 
country’s liberation. 


These are the proud achievements the Korean 
people have scored under the leadership of the 
Workers’ Party of Korea in the 
building a new society. 

Shortly after liberation, the Workers’ Party 
of Korea, on_ the Comrade 


struggle for 


initiative of 
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Kim Il Sung, liquidated the colonial education 
system of Japanese imperialism and instituted a 
popular education system on the basis of the 
Marxist-Leninist educational theory. Thus _ the 
premise for training in a planned way large 
numbers of national cadres was created. 

Now that a progressive popular education 
system had been instituted, an important problem 
was to formulate ways of training national 
cadres. 

In view of the fact that national cadres and 
intellectuals were few, it was particularly im- 
portant to explore and apply divergent forms 
and methods of training in order to meet the 
urgent demands for cadres as early as possible. 

For the accomplishment of the Korean revo- 
lution, it was necessary to have national cadres, 
particularly intellectuals from families of the 
working people. To this end, Kim Il Sung 
University was founded in 1946, the first peo- 
ple’s university in Korea. 

Kim Il Sung University has not only been a 
powerful centre for training national cadres but 
also served as a mother body for the rapid ex- 
pansion of higher education in our country. 


By 1950 we had set up or expanded 15 higher 


educational institutions including the Kim 
Chaik Polytechnical Institute, Pyongyang Medical 
College and Hamheung Chemical Engineering 
Institute and 55 specialized technical schools. 


Along with the expansion of the network of 

schools, special attention has been directed since 
the pre-war peaceful construction period to the 
system of getting an education without leaving 
one’s job. 
- This was a correct measure for coping with 
the dearth of technical personnel which repre- 
sented the greatest difficulty in economic 
upbuilding in the transition period. It was at the 
same time the most effective way of speedily 
training large numbers of excellent technical per- 
sonnel. 

In 1947 a special faculty called industrial 
cadres faculty was set up in technical colleges 
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and in 1948 evening and correspondence courses. 
were opened at higher educational institutions for 4 
workers and peasants. Enrolled in these courses, 
workers and peasants could receive regular hig-- 
her education without leaving their jobs. As a 
result, in the academic year of 1949-50 such 
worker- and peasant-students made up 33.3 per 
cent of the total enrolment at the higher educa-_ 
tional institutions. 


Training of technical personnel proceeded 
without interruption even in the difficult condi- 
tions of the war. The Party, in anticipation of 
the post-war rehabilitation and construction, took 
foresighted measures. While continuing the train- 
ing of cadres at home, the Party sent students 
abroad for study and practical training and set 
up the Academy of Sciences. : 


In the post-war period, the Workers’ Party of 
Korea, carrying on socialist construction sur- 
mounting difficulties, saw to it that the whole 
Party and the whole nation direct attention to 
training a large number of technical personnel 
to equip the country at an early date with the 
jatest science and technology. 


In order to train technical personnel, keeping 
pace with the national 
economy, higher and secondary technical schools 
were expanded and, at the same time, epochal 
measures were taken for developing the syste n 


rapidly advancing 


of providing spare-time education to the working 
people. In order to develop this system of educa- 
tion further, Comrade Kim Il Sung, on the basis 
of the synthesis of the experiences gained, propo 
sed the establishment of a new type of technical 
institute—factory college. : 


The factory college is of great significance im 
training technical personnel. During the past tw J 
years since their inauguration, the factory col- 
leges have shown their great advantages. 

Reto 

Factory colleges train large numbers of neW 
intellectuals of working class origin, closely com- 
bine education and theory with practice, and 
accelerate the development of production and 


technique as they enable many nuclear workers 
to receive higher education without leaving their 
jobs. 


Everywhere in our country a great number of 
working people receive higher education without 
leaving their jobs. In the Koosung Mining 
Machinery Factory, for instance, about 15 per 
cent of the entire employees are worker-students. 


By 1961 this system of providing education 
to the working people while they are on the job 
had come to hold an overwhelming proportion 
in the national cadres training system in our 
country. In the academic year of 1960-61, work- 
er-students accounted for 57.3 per cent of the 
total enrolment of higher educational establish- 
ments in the country. The factory college is a 
new type of higher educational establishment 
nd represents the highest form in such educa- 
tion system, 


With the setting up of the factory college, our 
factories and enterprises have become a centre 
for training technical personnel, besides being a 
production unit. Furthermore, the institution of 
the factory college has made it possible to put 
into practice, while successfully ensuring the 
development of the economy, the Party’s call for 
training technical personnel more, better and 
quicker. 

The policy of the Workers’ Party of Korea for 
training technicians and experts imbued with com- 
Munist ideas has born fruits. 


We have in recent years solved a number of 
mcdern technical questions and theoretical pro- 
blems in chemistry, medical science, engineering, 
physics and other branches of Science. They are, 
to name a few, completion of the research into 
Vinalon, gasification of anthracite, research into 
semi-conductor and discovery of the substance of 
Kyungrak. 


Scientists and experts educated under the peo- 
ple’s government have made great scientific 
discoveries demonstrating the talent of the Ko- 
rean people to the whole world and design and 
_ Manufacture high-precision, modern machines. 


For the successful fulfilment of the current 
Seven-Year Plan, we need more technical per- 
sonnel. In order to meet the growing demands 
for technical personnel, plans are afoot to set up 
new higher educational establishments and ex- 
pand the existing ones and open new departments 
at the higher educational establishments for 
iraining scientists, technical personnel and 
experts urgently required for the development of 
science and technology in our country. 

Nine-year compulsory technical education is to 
begin during the current Seven-Year Plan period 
and preparations for it are being made success- 
fully. 


We shall continue to develop all forms of 
education in order to put into effect the Party’s 
call for training by 1967 180,000 engineers and 
experts. 

In 1967 there will be 7.5 times as many en- 
gineers, technicians and specialists as in 1960: 
Those in heavy industry will show an increase 
of 16 times, those in agriculture 7.3 times and | 
doctors in public health service 4.4 times. 


The Growth of the Number of Engineers, Technicians 
and Specialists 
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THE BLOOD-SOAKED FLAG 


October, 1950. 

The Korean war was raging in full fury. And 
the U.S. aggressors came into the Eunryul district 
in South Hwanghai Province to occupy the min- 
ing area. 

No sooner had they come to the place than 
they began to imprison and slaughter innocent 
people right and left. Into a gloomy warehouse of 
the mine they threw hundreds of people-—miners 
and their families—all covered with blood. The 
inhuman tortures made many of them unrecog- 
nizable. Of course, the people were not given 
anything to eat for several days. The babies kept 
crying for milk. 

One day an American officer walked into this 
warehouse where the people were locked in. He 
cried out: 

“Any one who tells us about the guerillas will 
be released. Otherwise every one of you will be 
shot.”’ 


But no one spoke. Now the enraged American 
soldiers began to drag out their prisoners one by 
one. But the result was the same. Still no one 
would tell them about the guerillas. No one would 
surrender. 


Most of those dragged out were killed after 
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brutal torture. When the Yankees came into the 
warehouse to get one of the people, they all 
jumped on the American brutes. The more vicious ‘a 
the Yankees became the more intensive became 
the prisoners’ resistance. 7 

Jung Chi Rok, a model worker of the mine, . 
was pulled outside by the enemy. He, too, was 
subjected to unspeakable torture for some five — 
hours. What made the enemy do that, no body — 
knew, but they threw back Jung Chi Rok still — 
unconscious to the warehouse. 


~ ‘ 


_ 
eat 


one early morning senses gradually came back to ~ 
him. He could see, though very dimly, many 
faces that were looking at him anxiously. : 

As he noticed the worried expressions of the 
people, he thought they needed encouragement. — 

He told them: 

“Please, everyone, never feel down-hearted. 
The People’s Army will surely come back.” 

The morning sun filtering through the cracks 
of the warehouse shone over the pale face of 
Jung Chi Rok, who began to sing the “Patriotic 
Song.” Soon everyone joined him. And there was 
something in their singing that no force On 
earth could break. But because of this singing 
incident Jung Chi Rok was dragged out to the 
torture chamber again and many _ were shot. 
Though the moment was very grave and the 
black shroud of death was hanging over them, 


iw A Ee eo er ota 


the people, like the sun flower following the sun, 
looked up to the Workers’ Party of Korea and 
the Leader that had always led them to victory. 
Lying on the cold cement floor of the ware- 
house Jung Chi Rok, as he came to, thought of 
his life before and after the country’s liberation. 
Before liberation, at the age of eight he star- 
ted to look after other’s babies. But how things 
changed for the better under the guidance of the 
Party after the country was liberated. 
Gradually in his mind’s eye he saw a flag of 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
unfurling in the azure sky, the symbol of victory 
and happiness. He assured himself: 

“That’s right! We cannot live even an hour 
without this flag!’ 


Evidently Jung Chi Rok was not the only one 
who felt this way. But everyone came to help 
Jung Chi Rok when he started to make a national 
flag. 


Another miner O Byung Doo tore off one 
sleeve of his jacket, Jung Chi Rok himself took 
off the collar of his outer jacket. An elder woman 
tore a piece from her skirt while mothers cut out 
coloured cloth from their children’s blouses. In 
this way, at last a national flag was made in the 
warehouse. 


On the white section of the flag O Byung Doo 
inscribed the following words.in the name of 
everyone locked in the building. 


“Our Pledge to the Party: Annihilation of the 
American Imperialists, Undisguised Robbers!”’ 

The blood-thirsty American cutthroats had 
killed more people for the fun of it. The pri- 
soners were dragged out and bound together with 
wire in groups of about ten a time, and thrown 
into a deep pit. But no one stepped back even an 
inch from the pledge that he had made to the 
flag. 


Now even to the human butchers it was clear 
that they could not break these people. They 
made those still alive—there were some 800 of 
them—line up before a pit. Every one knew what 
it meant. 


The ferocious enemy shrieked: ‘Now step 
forward, you members of the Workers’ Party of 
Korea. Step forward, anyone who wishes to die!” 
Suddenly there was a voice from the crowd. 

“Here is one member of the Workers’ Party 
of Korea. I know the secrets of the Party and 
_ Suerillas. But you bastards will never know.” 

It was O Byung Doo who stepped forward 
with resolute steps before the enemy. At that 
instant enemy machine guns began to spit fire. 


“Long live the Workers’ Party of Korea! Long 
live General Kim Il Sung!’ 

These were his words as he fell. 

Now all 800 of the prisoners stepped forward. 
Every one said: 

“Tm member of the Workers’ Party of Korea. 
So what are you going to do about it? All the 
secrets of the Party are here in my heart!” 

In the back row of the ranks of the prisoners 
a national flag of the D.P.R.K. was unfurled. It 
was the flag which Jung Chi Rok was _ holding 
high. i 

“The flag of our Republic. We’ll protect. it 
forever!” ; 

The entire prisoners closed in upon the enemy 
shouting. The frightened enemy kept firing their 
machine guns. But no one seemed terrified. In 
close ranks around Jung Chi Rok who was hold- 
ing the flag, they steadily stepped up toward the 
enemy. 

Several bullets hit Jung Chi Rok, but he kept 
waving the flag. But, soon, realizing his last 
moment was near, he gathered all his strength 
and tore off the front part of his jacket to put 
the flag close to his heart, and sank to the 
ground. 


THE FLAG FLEW 


At the time when atrocities of the U.S. inva- 
ders reached the extreme, the victorious Korean 
People’s Army was on the march again crushing 
the enemy. Among its ranks was Jung Hak Bum, 
Jung Chi Rok’s son. 


When his native village was liberated, com- 
pany commander Jung Hak Bum found piles of 
bodies in the pits. Among them was his father’s. 
From his father’s breast he removed a blood- 
soaked flag. This story was told him by eye- 
witnesses. 

Jung Hak 
gainst the 
pledge: 

“The enemy shall pay thousand fold for the 
blood of the patriots they slaughtered.” 


Bum was burning with hatred a- 
enemy. Holding the flag he made a 


The company moved steadily southwards slay- 
jing the enemy. However, in a village in the cen- 
tral part of the country, the company was sud- 
denly attacked by a formation of enemy planes. 
In a few moments, the whole village was 
turned into a sea of flame. The situation became 
very urgent as a great deal of ammunition was 
stored in the village. The fire had not spread 
to the spot yet, but already there were to be seen 
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Pyongyang Corn Starch Factory 


JANG SUK HOON 


L OCATED on _ the eastern side of the river 


Taidong running through the city of Pyong- 
yang, the Pyongyang Corn Starch Factory has 
a comparatively long history. 

It was built by an American firm at the end 
of the 1920’s for the purpose of plundering 
Korea of her cheap raw materials and labour 
power. Later it fell into the hand of a Japanese 
monopoly, Mitsubishi, and all its products were 
shipped to Japan to be used in the Japanese 
textile, armament, confectionery industries. 

It was not until the liberation of Korea in 
1945 that this factory became the property of 


_ the people and served the Korean people. 


According to Ok Ki Bum, chief engineer of 


SS SSS IE Ne tO 6s et ew ow ao tt ak ny rw naw dr Ep wc am So uu re 


several bombs landing near the plac: without 
going off. One could even hear children crying. 

Jung Hak Bum holding aloft the blood-soaked 
flag dashed into the flames to remove the blind 
shells. They might go off at any minute, but he 
tcok out the bombs one by one. Following suit, 
the whole company began to remove them and 
in no time the place was cleared of bombs. The 
children and the ammunition were saved! 

From then on the flag always flew like the 
company banner itself at the head of the com- 
pany ranks in every battle inspiring the men. 

When Jung Hak Bum was seriously wounded 
and had to be sent to a hospital in the rear, he 
dispatched the flag to his brother Jung Hak In 
who was serving on the eastern front. 

Jung Hak In carried the flag at the head of 
his gun, and the flag was a great inspiration to 
the men of the units in their fighting. 


* * * 


Today this flag of the D.P.R.K., a flag made 
of a patchwork of scores of pieces, is on display 
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the factory, the processing capacity of the 
factory in the pre-liberation days was no more 
than 25,000 tons of corn, but at present it is 
about 80,000 tons. The factory now produces 
over 180 kinds of processed goods and it is ex- 
pected in the near future the factory’s capacity 
will reach 100,000 tons. 

There are in the factory starch, confectionery, 
dried noodles and saccharification shops, and all 
the processes from corn grinding to goods pack- 
ing are mechanized. Corn is first pulverised into 
starch which is then processed into dried noodles, 
paste, glucose, treacle, etc., albumen is used as a 
raw material for making soy, sediment is used in 
manufacturing medicine, husks are processed into 


at the Fatherland Liberation War Memorial in 
Pyongyang. 

On it, still one can see many spots of blood 
Stain, and it is riddled by bullets. The writings 
on its white part read: “Our Pledge to the 
Party. Annihilation to the American Imperialists, 
Undisguised Robbers!’’ and ‘We Pledge Before 
the Party: We Will Be Victorious Over the Ene- 
my.’ The first slogan is what O Byung Doo had 
written; the second one was by the Jung Hak In 
company on the eastern front. 


Jung Hak In, the second son of Jurg Chi Rok, 
and his men in some ten days overran three 
enemy’s strongholds, and they received a con- 
gratulatory telegram from Marshal Kim I] Sung. 
On that glorious day the second writing was 
added to the flag in the name of the entire 
company. 

Today the national flag of the D.P.R.K., the 
flag which the 800 patriots defended to the last, 
is flying proudly in every part of the country. 
And in the land once devastated by the enemy 
a socialist paradise is being built. 


fodder, and from the embryo oil is extracted. 


is a spick-and-span 

hearths, driers, 
mixers, moulders are in good order. Oniy a few 
girl workers operate all these machines. Here 
glucose and starch are processed into varieties 
of confectioneries such as drops, caramel, jelly, 
biscuits, flat-cake, sponge-cake, chocolate, roils, 
etc. Apples, jujube, ginseng, chestnuts, pine-nuts, 
peanuts, egg, etc., are also used in the  con- 
fectioneries. This year alone the factory overful- 
filled the output plan for the first half of the 


year by 19 per cent in candies and by 26 per 
cent in cakes. Model worker Kim Hyun Sook 


said: 


The confectionery shop 
place and machines such as 


‘We are producing 35 tons of confectioneries 
a day. We _ will produce greater quantities of 
high-grade confectioneries to meet the growing 
demand of the peopie.”’ 


The starch shop is housed in the biggest build- 


Confectionery shop 


ing of the factory. Many big and small pipes are 
installed in the shop and huge grinders and 
driers are humming. Corn is ground on the top 
floor and starch of good quality is packed by 
machine on the ground floor. Packed starch is 
promptly carried from the shop to warehouses 
nearby. . 


In another large building is housed the dried 
ncodles manufacturing shop. It came into being 
after the war together with the sweets shop. 
During the Korean war the factory was destroyed 
beyond recognition by the U.S. aggressive army. 
In early 1954, the year following the ceasefire, 
when the prospect for the rehabilitation and 
construction of the factory was dim, Premier 
Kim Il Sung visited the factory. (The Premier 
has already visited the factory on four occasions 
in the post-war years.) After studying thoroughly 
the situation he instructed the workers to fully 
restore the factory in three years so that it could 
produce and supply at an early date a large 


quantity of processed foodstuffs. He recommen- 


ded also that the factory should manufacture 
dried noodles, a favorite dish of the Korean peo- 
ple, while producing a large quantity of confec- 
tioneries. 

Acting upon’ the _ instructions of Premier 


Kim Il Sung who always pays keen attention to 
the people’s living, the workers and technicians 
of the factory rose up in the work of rebuilding 
the factory. With their great patriotic enthusiasm 
and creativeness, they successfully tided over 
every difficulty. In August 1956 the _ factory 
came to life again. After that, pooling their col- 
lective ideas the workers and technicians devised 
new noodles manufacturing machines, cutters, 


driers, boilers, etc. and have been steadily im- 
proving them. In 1957 the newly-built dried 


noodles shop was put into operation with an 
annual capacity of 5,000 tons. The shop has un- 
dergone expansion, its former capacity being 
doubled. 

Today the Pyongyang Corn Starch Factory 
is playing a great role as the mother factory of 
smaller ones of the kind. Since 1960 the expe- 
rienced technicians and skilled workers of the 
factory go to Hamheung, Haejoo, Sariwon, and 
other provincial seats to help build corn starch 
factories there. As a result, the local factories 
have already started producing starch, oil, 


Vacuum filter 
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ground corn, dried noodles and other products, 
Any achievement of the mother-body factory in 
the field of technology are immediately introdu- 
ced in the local factories. 


Particular mention should be made of the oi] 
extracted from the embryo of corn. It is an ex- 
cellent raffinate which can be used as edible oil 
or industrial oil. It is of great economic value, 
because it supplements the oil and fat resources 


of the country. 30,000 tons of oil can be ex-— 
tracted from one million tons of corn. 7 


The factory is to produce this year roughly 8 
times as much refined oil as was produced in the — 
pre-liberation year 1944. Starch, albumen, trea- 
cle, glucose and other products are also sent to 
local foodstuffs factories to be processed into 
various foodstuffs. 


* 


The following was what the chief engineer 
Ok Ki Bum said to me. 


“Yet these are, I should say, our initial suc- 
cesses. Quality should be raised and the range 
of varieties widened to suit the different tastes 
of the people. To this end we keep on with re 
searches and trials without interruption. In the 
near future a wider variety of our new products 
will appear in the foodstuffs and confectionery 
shops in Pyongyang and other cities and in rural 
villages. There will be more, too, I assure you.” 


0 bE ED 8 eee, eta Cee Nh ear semtenaity 


VERSATILE DIGGING MACHINE 


A new machine was invented by the workers 
of the Housing Construction Trust of the Central 
District in Pyongyang. 

The machine not only can freely travel on 
endless rail, but also make a circle digging. 

it is mainly used in the work of digging 
ground to build houses and lay water-pipes. 

The digging machine has a capacity of diggi g 
450 cubic metres of earth with 1.5 metre in 
depth for six hours. 

It can lift up pre-fab parts. It also can be used 
for bulldozer, when a plough is attached. 
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A view of the miners’ village 


Kumduk Mine Today 


The mine-car we Were on ran 
for a while along the curved 
gallery. Miners who were read- 
ing books by the light of their 
Mining lamps came into sight. 

“This is the gailery that they 
Started to tunnel in the follow- 
ing year after the war.* This 
gallery is far longer than the 
whole length of tunnels the 
Japanese imperialists excavated 
Over scores of years.” 

This is what the chief of the 
technical depariment of the mine 
who was with us said. 


* The war (1950-53) waged by 
gainst the armed invasion by the U.S. 


KIM YONG RAK 


on- to say.7*.., “ul 
the pits in the mine are con- 
nected to this gallery, All the 
ore excavated at many tunnelling 
faces is hauled through th’s 
gallery to the dressing depot...’’ 

When we got off the mine-car 
we headed toward a tunnelling 
face. = 

It was just after a blast when 
we reached there, but the miners 
were busy working. We had 
thought no one would be around 
because the place would be filled 
with crushed ore powder from 


He went 


the Korean people a- 
imperialists. 


the blast. But things were diffe- 
rent. There was a machine with 
open valves which dispelled the 
ore powder by pumping air and 
spraying water. So, miners could 
work immediately after the blast. 
While ore was being ioaded by 
loading-machine some were busy 
preparing for the next blast. 

After a while workteam leader 
Kang Cho Soon approached us 
and explained to us about some 
of their machines. 

.. Ther, was a water injector 
which sent in water to the side 


of the drilling machines and 
sent out caked or powdered ore. 
Then there were a stand sup- 
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Another ore vein is located 


This train will carry one to all pits and faces 


porting the drilling machine by 
dint of air, oil supplying ma- 
chine and others. All these were 
automatic machines. Powerful 
dynamite was used to make blast 
more effective. 

After listening to his explana- 
tion we turned our eyes to the 
nine drillers. Their shoulders 
were moving rhythmically. Their 
bodies were moving lightly to 
and fro. They looked reliable. 
They kept drilling moving from 
one place to ancther. The fifth 
hole, sixth hole... As we watched 
them drilling we did not know 
how time passed. It was blast 
time again. During the blast we 
were in the resting-room which 
was also used for a propaganda 
room or a_emess hall. A land- 
scape was hanged on the wall of 
the room. And there were 
graphs showing production tar- 
gets and socialist emulation. In 
a wall-newspaper we read _ that 
the skill of Li Won Sam and 
Kim Ryong Ki was raised by two 
grades in only six months and 
they became able to operate 
easily and repair mining ma- 
chines. We asked how _ their 
quality improved so swiftly. Tall, 
smart-looking Won Sam replied: 
“We attend the evening course 
at the higher mining school. At 
the working place we learn how 
to operate machines. The more 
our technique progresses the 
easier becomes our work. In the 
days of our parents they wanted 
to work easily with machines. 
But it was only a dream, for 
there was no machine...” 


As we listened to him an im- 
age of an old man named Pak 
Yung Rai whose age was 67 
came to our mind. He spent his 
youth in this mine. Some days 
ago the old man had told Us @ 
bout his youth saying: “The pit 
of this mine at that time was 5° 
narrow that one barely could 
enter it. In some places we had 
to crawl about on all fours. It 


was just as a rat-hole. In the pit 
there were ladders and fcotholds 
for miners to climb up and 
down. They made us use a 
wooden drill with an iron head. 
They cut ore bit by bit after 
they heated that instrument. 
Miners hauled ore on their back. 
They did’nt know even the end- 
less cable or Mine-car by name, 
mow in use.” 
After we parted with the 
Kang Cho Soon workteam mem- 
bers we got on a fuliy-loaded 
mine-car which brought us to 
a storage near the ore dressing 
centre. 
Chief of the technical depart- 
meni outlined us a history of the 
ore dressing centre as we walk- 
ed toward the ore dressing cen- 
wre: 
.. In » August 1945 -when 
Japan was defeated the Japanese 
rogues destroyed the ore dress- 
ing centre and many cther min- 
ing equipment. But during one 
year after the ore dressing cen- 
tre came in the hand of workers 
they rehabilitated it. Thus in 
August 1946 it began operation. 
Furihermore workers learned 
technique and installed addition- 
al equipment to the ore dressing 
centre. 
“In 1949 the output far sur- 
passed that of the peak year in 
the days of Japanese rule, But 
this ore dressing centre went 
through another trial in 1950. 
Yanks who launched the Korean 
war destroyed this mine throw- 
ing down hundreds of bombs. 
The beasts could destroy the 
buildings of the ore dressing 
center but could not break work- 
ers’ will as they had expected. 
During the war production was 
kept on. After the war ore 
dressing centre was expanded.” 


We dropped at a winch room 
Of the ore dressing centre. Here 
One man operated all machines. 
Ore excavated in many pits was 
being transmitted ‘to the ore- 


The kindergarten attached to the mine 


dressing process. This operation 


was. done by one controler. 
There were various rooms of 
crushing ore into big or small 
lumps or puiverising ‘ore. In 
each room there were two or 
three workers. All machines 
were automated or semi-auto- 


mated, so people there regulated 
only the control board. Often 
they had an opportunity to read 
even during office hours. 

We ‘came out of the ore 
dressing centre and had a rest 
at the slope of the mountain. 
Pointing to the miners’ village 
the department chief resumed 
his talk. 

It was a job to extend rail- 
way. This work, too, started in 
1954, after the war. This rail- 


way was opened in 1957, 

The Japanese imperialists laid 
railway up to Ryoyang 4 kilo- 
meters off this mine but no more. 


After liberation our workers 
extended the railway, thus con- 
necting the mine with Ryoyang. 
Then cable cars carrying pro- 
ducts and materials were d:s- 
mantled and 30. lorries were re- 
leased. 


Pointing to a long building 
the “chief said: “Phat” ts the 
Mining College. Many young men 
are studying there. But there 
study also many veteran miners 
who could not go to school in 
the pre-liberation days and spent 
their boyhood working in this 
mine.” 
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“REMINISCENCES 
~of the Anti-Japanese Partisans 


Breaking Through the 


CHOI IN 


It was summer, 1941. 
For a month or so Comrade Kim II Sung strength- 


“ening the ties with the people had been working in 
‘the regions of Antu, Tunhwa, Hwatien counties, to 


reactivate and reorganize defunct revolutionary or- 
ganisations. One day he bade us to make thorough 


preparations for march. 


The order came because it was imperative to get 
ourselves fully ready to meet the great event io 


‘come by strengthening the work of dispatching poli- 


tical workers and small military reconnaissance par- 


-ties to the borderline areas and the homeland, 


A few days later Comrade Kim II Sung left Antu 


-courty for the temporary base in Wangching county. 


A company led by Lyoo Kyung Soo, a machine-gun 


“team and the bodyguard accompanied him. 


From the very first step the march was unpreceden- 


ttedly difficult one. 


The enemy kept a strict watch on mountain areas 


and placed Japanese and Manchukuo military and 


police forces at important points. So much so every- 
where we were threatened with the danger of being 
encircled by the enemy. 

Comrade Kim II Sung was, however, fully aware of 
such enemy tactics and decided to take the bold tac- 
tics of cutting through the depth of the enemy, that 
is, to pass through the neighbourhood of Laotoukow 
not far from the town of Yenki. 

Yenki, capital of Chientao Province, was a strong- 
hold of the enemy politically, economically and mili- 
tarily. 

Here Japanese MPs were stationed and on the oufl- 
skirts was a large Japanese force — garrison, army, 
and police. Then the enemy placed a “special unit" 
at Mingyuehkow, which he regarded as an outpost 
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Depth of the Enemy 


DUK 


of Yenki county. In Chaoyangchuan, Tungfossu, Lung- 
ching — walled towns near and around Yenki— the 
MPs and police were reinforced with additiorial 
Japanese and Manchukuo army and police. Thus the 
enemy boasted of ‘perfect security". : 

What is more, they set up what they called harmony 
association under the name of “Harmony of Five 
Nationalities’ and stretched a ramified intelligence 
network all over East Manchuria, nay the whole 
Manchuria, not to speak of Yenki. 

Breaking through such strict cordons of the enemy 
we left Antu county and kept marching stealthily. 

We disguised ourselves as Japanese soldiers and 
kept marching day and night. Whenever we passed 
through a walled town or along a highway we tried 
to be calm, but our hearts beat faster. 

As we neared Yenki we became more tense. 

If we covered safely the distance between Yenki 
and Laotoukow we could steer our way along the 
mountain range to the densely wooded areas. Then 
we would be out of the most dangerous zone. 

Though: the night was well advanced we kept 
marching exercising more vigilance. 

Comrade Kim I] Sung in Japanese officer's uniform 
led the men at the head of the marching column, He 
always walked in the rear of the columns when We 
were returning after a combat, but he always stood 
at the head when the enemy's movements were Uun- 
certain. This inspired us with valour and confidence: f 

In order to cover the distance between Yenki and ; 
Laoioukow: before daybreak we quickened cur steps 
at full pace but dawn began to break before crossing — 
the highway and railway between Yenki and Laotou- 
kow. 

To the southeast the soaring contour of mountains — 


began to appear gradually, and the town of Laotou- 
kow itself could be seen in outline. 

The summer night was short and dawn came early. 
From inside the wall people began to come out to 
the fields or to the highway. We could not continue 
our march. 

Since | joined the partisans, | had gone through 
many a tight spot in the campaigns led by Comrade 
Kim I] Sung. But never did | feel so embarrassed as 
that time. 

| looked across the river. The mountain was bare 
and . there were only a few houses at the fcot, And 
a few Chinese houses stood along the highway. 
Comrade Kim Il Sung carefully studied the situation 
and said that we would rest fill dark, then resume 
our march. 

At his words we looked around. But we could see 
no place where we could hide ourselves and take a 
rest. We thought if there was any hiding place it 
would be at the foot of the mountain across the river 
off the highway, though the mountain was bald. 

We were surprised when Comrade Kim II Sung said 
that we would go into a Chinese house which direcily 
faced the highway, not considering those standing 4 
little way off the highway. 

We did not know what to say and just looked at 
each other. 
“Comrade 
one ventured. 
“We must go to this house for the very reason thai 
the situation is somewhat jense.” This was Comrade 
Kim 1| Sung's answer. Then he added that one should 
be more bold when he had the enemy under his 
nose, for the enemy would pay less attention to the 
very place where we were. 

His words made us feel that it might be safer to 
act as he thought. 
With Comrade 
Chinese farmhouse. 
On entering the house he called on the master of 
the house to tell him who we were and that we were 
to rest till nightfall. More, he told him that no one 
would be allowed to leave the house during our rest. 
The Chinese peasant who looked about filfy stared 
at us with an uneasy look but he had no choice but 
to obey. He had to act as he was told. 

Meantime we organized a strict watch. We sent 
two comrades disguised as peasa ts outside io have 
them keep watch weeding the vegetable plots. Inside 
the house, too, we sat on the Kang (Chinese-style 
heating installation) to keep watch on the highway 
through the window. ; 
As the sun rose the highway came to life. 

Now trucks loaded with the Japanese police pass- 
ed raising a dust, then suspicious-looking charac- 


Commander, isn't it dangerous?’ Some 


Kim || Sung we went into the 


ters went by staring around. 

Though we were utterly exhausted from the long 
march for the past few days, nobody thoughi of lying 
down on the Kang. We sat together, with our nerves. 


at the highest tension, looking around in all direc- 
tions. 
On the highway there was an endless flow of 


passers-by. Ox-carts rumbled by, then we could see 
policemen riding on bicycles. 

The day dragged on badly. 

When _ he saw us sifting there so tensely Comrade 
Kim Il Sung told us ihat we should all lie down on 
the Kang except the watchers for fear that the enemy 
might peep into the room. 

He told comrades who had already rested to re- 
place those outside in the vegetable plot and warned 
us to heighten vigilance. 

lf was noon. 

|, together with another man, kept watch outside, 
waiting anxiously for nightfall. 

When ! went back to the window after lunch, |! 
caught the glimpse of dark shadows outside the 
house. | rushed quickly to look outside. A few strang- 
ers were in the yard. They were wearing military 
caps and khaki uniform and their sharp eyes were 
fixed to the window. My heart stood still. 

We learned later our comrades in the vegetable 
plots did not notice them, because they came out 
from behind the railway embankment and approached 
the house from around the corner of the fence, 

At any rate, the situation was mcst urgent, | re- 
ported hurriedly to Comrade Kim II Sung, and taking 
a tight grip on my rifle, took my place by the door. 
Presently the door opened with a bang and a combat 
cap popped into the room, followed by others. 

Everyone was holding his breath. 

| thought that Comrade Kim Il Sung would shoot 
them down instantly with his pistol. 

But unexpectedly Comrade Kim Il Sung who was 
sitting his back against the wall turned toward them 
and said in a ringing voice “Dareka?" (Who are you?) 
He stared at them threateningly. 

Taken aback, the first one, far from examining the 
room, bowed servilely repeating “ha, ha—" (yes sir, 
yes sir). 

He mistook Comrade Kim Il Sung for a Japanese 
officer. 

When Comrade Kim Il Sung ordered them to come 
in they stepped into the corridor between Kangs, 
bowing and bobbing. 

As soon as they came into the corridor we encirc- 
led them, our guns pointing at them. 

“Don't shoot, please! We were informed that Kim 
li Sung communist army had appeared. But we made 
a mistake. Please, forgive us just once..." Trembling, 
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they rubbed their palms for forgiveness. 

We searched them and took away their weapons, 
then bound them tightly with ropes. 

They were Korean informers sent by the Japanese 
intelligence office. 

“Here is the communist army you rascals are look- 
ing for," when Comrade Kim Il Sung said these words 
sternly they were so startled at the turn of events 
and trembled. 

“If ever you are Koreans, consult your conscious- 
ness. What made you become dogs for the Japanese? 
You lick the boots of the Japanese rogues, you sell 
your own people to them and kill your own people 
at random. You're mean, low-down creatures,” 

As he scolded them severely, they turned Ppaie as 
death. 

“We should shoot every one of you at once but 
bullets are dearer to us than you. Until we go, you 
will stay in the barn.” 


On Comrade Kim Il Sung’s order we locked the 
five enemy agents in the barn and kept a sharper 
lookout. 


They had come to get us, but it was we who got 


them. 
When night came we set out and kept marching 


along the highway breaking through the enemy's 
tight encirclement. 


err: ee ere ee 


the evening the highway was busy with 


Even in 
fravellers. Very often we met columns of army and 
policemen. But we marched through the street of © 


Laotoukow passing by the enemy composediy and | 


made our way for the forest. 
A few days later our columns led by Comrade 


Kim Il Sung reached our destination, the temporary 


base in Wangching county. 


There he again exerted every effort fo direct the — 


activities of small unit actions. 


The daring march we made breaking through the 


depth of the enemy left a deep imprint on my heart. 


| was once again firmly convinced of the fact that no — 


force could check the forward march of us who fol- 
low his seasoned leadership and teachings. 


Some days after 


base in 


unit” passed through the streets of Laotoukow in — 
broad daylight. 

The Japanese did everything to hush up the 
rumours. 


But the more desperately the enemy tried to stifle — 


their faith in the partisans, the more the people who 


were inspired and encouraged at the rumour helped — 


the small units in their activities. 


PARTISANS AND CARTS 


HIS happened in May 1940. The Korean Peo- 
T ple’s Revolutionary Army was fighting 
Japanese imperialism in North-east China. 

Ba Two partisans were out to obtain food. They 
saw two carts dashing out of a wall gate in ihe 
distance. The carts were loaded with sacks 0% 
flour. About fifteen soldiers of the puppet Man- 
chukuo Army were on the wagons nodding. 

The two. partisans, after a little figuring, hid 
themselves in a maize field where the harvesting 
had been done recently. As they hid themselves 
they noticed more than ten Japanese soldiers 
doing military training on the road some 100 
meters away. 

When the carts reached where they hid, the 
two partisans fired their guns, one at the carts 
and the other at the Japanese soldiers. One of 
the Manchukuo soldiers fell down from the cart 
and a Japanese officer who was leading the mili- 
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tary training sank to the ground. While this was 
happening, the partisans slipped out along 4 
ditch dug deep in the middle of the maize field. 

But now the two groups of the enemy were 
shooting desperately each other, thinking the 
other side was partisans. At last the Manchukuo 
soldiers, leaving only one fellow on a cart, ran 
into the maize field to take their position for 
defence. At that moment, the two partisans rush- 
ed to the carts, killed ihe enemy guard and 
drove away the carts. 

The enemy who were shooting each other for 
about half an hour came to realise what was 
happening. They stopped firing but kept swear- 
ing. On the road the two groups of ihe enemy 
faced each other and they deplored, saying: 
“Damn it alll! We were fooled again by the 
Communist army. The Communist army must have 
been an army of preternatural swiftness.” 


we had reached the temporary — 
Wanaching county we heard rumours were ~ 
spreading among people, rumours that “Kim II Sung 
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From the very first days of its occupation of 
South Korea, U.S. imperialism has been behaving 
as a butcher of the Korean people, a rapacious 
plunderer, an igniter of war, and obstructor of 
the peaceful unification of Korea. 

The whole period of the U.S. Army’s occupa- 
tion of South Korea is run through with tyranny, 
bloodshed, destruction, and plunder. 

The crimes committed in Korea by U.S. im- 
perialism find no parallel in the history of man- 
kind. 

The criminal acts committed and being commit- 
ied in Korea by the U.S. imperialists cannot be 
judged by. any concept of law or ethical code. 
Only despotism, injustice and predacious ethics of 
gangsters are their programme of action. 

The U.S. imperialists are maltreating, insult- 
ing, oppressing, massacring the South Korean 
people by the same methods with which their 
predecessors conquered the American continent 
and hunted down the American natives right and 
left to fatten themselves. 

Even by the pre-war year of 1949 more than 
250,000 patriotic people had been butchered in 
South Korea because of their demand for free- 
dom and independence, democratic rights and 
a better livelihood. 

The U.S. man-slaughtering was more naked 
and rampant in the period when it fabricated a 
puppet regime in South Korea with a view to 
legalizing its aggressive acts and was running 
amuck to prepare for an aggressive war against 
North Korea. 

_ Even according to the report submitted by the 
“UN Commission on Korea’ to the 5th session 
of the U.N. General Assembly, more than 118,600 
South Korean people were arrested and impri- 
soned by U.S. imperialism in 1949. In April, 
1948 the whole land of South Korea was wrap- 
ped in the flames of struggle against the U.S. 


U.S. IMPERIALISM—AN INCARNATION 
OF CRIME 
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machination to set up a separate government in 
South Korea. Between April 1948 and 1950, in 
Cheju island over 70,000 people, or one quar- 
ter of the inhabitants of the island, were mas- 
sacred. The massacre was done under the direct 
command of Robert, chief of the U.S. military 
advisory group. 

When the South Korean armymen revolted in 
Ryusoo and Soonchun in October 1948 opposing 
the punitive operations against the Cheju is- 
landers, the U.S. army burned down some 5,000 
houses and killed more than 6,000 people. In this 
they mobilized even aircraft, tanks and warships. 

Such mass annihilation took place everywhere 
in South Korea. 

In 1949 alone, more than 109,000 patriots 
and - innocent people were slaughtered, and be- 
iween January, 1949 and February, 1950 200,600 
farm houses were burned down. 

The witnesses and bereft family members 
who had been silent for fear of retaliation wrote 
the truth in the South Korean publications after 
the April popular uprising in 1960. According to 
them, the U.S. aggressors ordered the people to 
gather on the playground of a school and then 
machinegunned them, cr buried innocent people 
in the ditch the victims themselves dug and shot 
them. Then they threw most of the remaining 
people into the sea and shot them in the water, 
dyeing the sea with blood. 

Particularly, the barbarities committed by the 
U.S. imperialist aggressive army during the Ko- 
rean war (June 1950-July 1953) were the most 
hideous ones in history. 

They indiscriminately destroyed and burned 
down schools, hospitals, and houses, to say noth- 
ing of factories and enterprises. They killed 
peaceable inhabitants by mobilizing even chemi- 
cal and germ weapons and committed Sanguinary 
atrocities everywhere they went. 
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As they were fleeing southward at the begin- 
ning of the war, the U.S. imperialists carried out 
massacre, incendiarism and _ destruction every- 
where. According to a rough estimate, they killed 
1,146 people in Soowon, 8,644 in Taejon, over 
4,000 in Chonju, over 800 in Tengyung. They 
killed innumerable patriots and people at random 
in other cities and villages as well. 

Even according to a U.P. dispatch of September 
15, 1951, the number of inhabitants murdered in 
South Korea by the U.S. imperialists as of that 
date reached one million. 

During the period of one month or so when 
they temporarily occupied the northern half of the 
Republic, the U.S. aggressive army slaughtered 
hundreds of thousands of people there. 

All these atrocities which are beyond the con- 
ception of an ordinary man were directly organiz- 
ed and carried out by the U.S. army headquarters 
in accordance with the plan drawn up by the 
rulers of the United States who wished to exter- 
minate the Korean nation. 

The U.S. Eighth Army command ordered its 


_ effectives as following: 


“Kill everyone! Don’t let your hands tremble 
even when those who appear before you are chil- 
dren or old people. You will be serving your 
country as American citizens by killing as many 
Koreans as possible.” 

All these facts are proof of the U.S. aggres- 
Sive army being devilish homicides whose vici- 
ousness finds no parallel in the history cf man- 
Kind. They are beasts in human disguise. 

The U.S. imperiaiists who had sustained ir- 
revocable defeat in ihe war of aggression against 
the Korean people imposed more misfortunes and 
distress upon the South Korean people after the 
war. 


Owing to the desperate provocative military 
mangeuvres and the colonial plundering and do- 
mination by the U.S. imperialist occupationists 
and ever-intensifying atrocities committed by the 
U.S. aggressive army, South Korea has been turn- 
ed into a hell on earth, the human shambles 
where starvation and poverty prevail. 

The crimes committed by the U.S. imperialists 
in South Korea in the post-war years arc already 
known to the whole world. 

Suffice it to point out the fact that even accord- 
ing to data appearing in the South Korean publi- 
cations, the number of South Korean patriots and 
innocent people arrested, imprisoned and slaught- 
ered by the U.S. imperiaiists and the Syngman 
Rhee clique between 1955 and 1959 was more 
than 811,700 and that in only one year after the 
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military coup the figure reached 290,000. 

Despite the fact that they turned South Korea 
into a prison for the people, the U.S. imperialists 
brazen-facedly called it a “‘show-window of demo- 
cracy,’’ a “‘bulwark of freedom’”’ palaverirg about 
the “most inspiring policy.” 

This only reveals that U.S. imperialist aggres- 
sors are not only fiendish, homicidal robbers but — 
also the most brazen-faced swindlers and shame- 
less rogues. | 

What have the U.S. imperialists brought to — 
South Korea during the past 17 years of their 
colonial rule? Nothing but non-rights, poverty and 
starvation. 

It is not for nothing that a South Korean paper — 
deplored: “How is it that nothing but starvation i 
is left to us? How has this reality come upon us 
in which only a primitive livelihood exposed to } 
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natural elements is left to us in the rural and 
fishing villages as well as in the cities?” 

These are only a part of the misfortunes the 
South Korean people are suffering. The U.S. im 
perialist aggressors not only have imposed politi- ? 
cal non-rights, economic poverty and starvation, — 
but committed and are committing atrocities— 
murder, violence, rape and plunder of property— — 
against the innocent people, only to aggravate the 
intolerable misfortunes and calamities of the South 
Korean people. . 

The South Koreans suffer national humiliation — 
and insult and are butchered by the U.S. army 
daily for no reason. There are too many cases to 
enumerate. 

Violence and murder against the peaceable in- 
habitants in South Korea is becoming all the 
more rampant after the war. 

Take a few cases for example. 

At 21:00, August 24, 1954, twenty U.S. sol 
diers knocked down a Korean woman by the 
name of Li In Soon, raped her by turns and 
threw her into a sewer in the Yungdeungpo Dis- 
trict, Seoul. (South Korean paper Pyonghwa ~ 
Shinmoon, August 27, 1954.) : 


On October 22, 1955, in Kansang-ri, Joong: — 
dong-myun, Sangjoo County, North Kyungsang 
Province, a U.S. air force plane dropped a bomb 
on the peasants who were sowing barley, taking 
them as a “target of air-raid training,” killing” 
27-year-old Pak Moon Sun instantly. (South Ko- 
rean paper Kyunghyang Shinmoon, October 24. 
1955.) 

On December 16, 1956, when a train of the 
U.S. Army 1838rd Transportation Group was pas 
sing Soosaik-dong, Sudaimoon District, Seoul. 
Carton A. Milcke of the U.S. Army 728th MP de 
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tatchment on duty aboard the train fired a hunting 
gun at a 17-year-old boy Pak Kyung Deuk who 
was passing by, wounding him fatally. (South Ko- 
rean paper Chosun Ilbo, December 18, 1956.) 
On July 6, .1957,.in Inchon, a°@.S, soidier on 
guard duty shot and killed a three-year-old Kim 
Yung Ho playing beside an oil pipe line on the 
charge of ‘‘stealing gasoline.’’ (South Korean 
paper Hankook Ilbo, July 15, 1957.) 


On February 25, 1958, Maj. Thomas G. James, 
chief of U.S. 8th Army aircraft maintenance sta- 
tion, and his company illegally confined in their 
barrack 14-year-old shoe-black Kim Choon II, 
cruelly beat him for five or six hours with sticks 
and leather straps, stabbed him at random, pulled 
cut his toenails and hair with pincers, daubed coa!- 
tar on his head and face and then nailed him in 4 
wooden box. Then they loaded the box on a heli- 
copter and took it to an airfield of the U.S. Ist 
Corps in Euijungboo, Yangjoo County, Kyunggi 
Province, where they dropped it. (South Korean 
paper-Tonga Ilbo, March 4, 1958.) 


On December 31, 1959, Capt. Thomas, company 
commander of 40th Tank Bn., U.S. 7th Div., and 
his men detained in a dark warehouse two Ko- 
rean women who happened to pass by their bar- 
racks, and beat them black and biue with leather 
straps, stripped them naked, and painted tie backs 
and lower parts of their bodies with yellow paint 
and then drove them cut of the compound of the 


barracks. 
Outragecus acts are being committed one after 
another this year as well. 


On January 2, this year, American soldiers 
fired hunting guns at a fisherman who was an- 
gling on the ice-bound Rimjin River, inflicting 


The wrathful voice of the South Korean peo- 
ple who are groaning under heavy economic 
failure and abject poverty, the aftermath of U.S. 
Occupation of South Korea for the past 17 years, 
and the resistance against U.S. imperialism keep 
rising. 

Despite the cruel suppression of speech and 
the press by the U.S. aggressors, South Korean 
publications reflect such anti-American spirit of 
the South Korean people. 

In its issue of March 11, 1962. the Minkook 
Iibo reported that everywhere in South Korean 


severe wounds on hiin. On January 6, a corporal 
Tony of D-Co., 8th Reg., U.S. Ist Cav. Div., and 
scores of other U.S. soidiers besieged peasants 
who were gathering firewood on a mountain in 
Jangdan County, Kyunggi Province, fired at them 
“just like hunting ducks,” killing several of them. 

On May 29, in Pajoo, Kyunggi Province, Ame- 
rican soldiers seized a Korean youth passing by, 
suspended him on_ an electric pole head over 
heels, and beat him at random. On May 30, in 
the U.S. air base in Osan U.S. soldiers 
seized a peasant for no reason aid set a military 
dog on him. Such atrocities are being committed 
in succession. 


Today the barbarities of the U.S. imperialist ag- 
gressive army are arousing the burning indigna- 
tion of all honest-minded people. 

It was the very explosion of the pent-up na- 
tional indignation that the South Korean students 
rose up recently in the anti-U.S. struggle in pro- 
test against the atrocities commilted frequently 
by the U.S. imperialist aggressors since June 6, 
shouting: “‘No longer will we tolerate murder, 
lynching and violence committed by the U.S. 
army against us.”’ 


And it was the expression of the nation-wide 
indignation at all the consequences of the colonial 
predatory policy pursued by U.S. imperialism in 
South Korea. The experiences of tle Korean peo- 
ple in the past 17 years well prove that U.S. im- 
perialism is the sworn enemy. 


That is why the Korean people today are aii 
out in the anti-U.S., national salvation struggle 
for driving the U.S. aggressors out of South Ko- 
rea and achieving the peaceful unification of the 
country by themselves without foreign interference- 


The Voice of the South Korean People 


society ‘‘dark clouds hover. Yet the authorities 
attempt to hide this by gagging the people. But 
it is just like trying to cover the sky with the 
palm of the hand. Though sad and shamed, this 
paper is obliged to print this as there still exist 
so many dark sides in society.” 

The Chosun Ilbo (March 9, 1962) writing o7 
the slums in Seoul under the heading ‘‘Sterile 
hills, no hope of life, human garbage’”’ said: 

“If one steps inside a slum tent reeking foul 
odours, faces spelling poverty appears. It is 
something that one cannot look at. They are de- 
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prived of the rudiments of life— jobs, and now 
they have to fight starvation.” 

In connection with this the Hankook Ilbo wrote 
on March 9, 1962 as follows: 

“The citizens of Seoul need, above all, libera- 
tion from starvation and suicide.” 

Thus the paper protested against poverty im- 
posed on the people by U.S. imperialism. 

Growing in volume are the voices condemning 
the false propaganda of U.S. imperialism which, 
having sent ihe people to the pit of misfortune. 
is palavering about “‘being industrious’? and “‘the 
spirit of self-reliance.” 

‘... The slogan is often recited: don’t beat the 
children, don’t drive them, don’t let them ¢ 
hungry. But it is an empty slogan... Children are 
as usual being persecuted. A mere child of 7 or 8 
carrying on his back an ice-cake containers bigger 
than he himself roams about the streets. Before 
one thinks this is a social problem, he cannot re- 
strain his tears at the sight. Adults, society and 
the government, it seems, are trying to pretend 
that they have never seen any children shoulder- 
ing the burden of life.’’ Thus Kyungnam Ibo ex- 
pressed indignation in its issue of May 6, 1962. 

Answering the brazen-faced words of the U.S. 
imperialists who contend that the lack of the spirit 
of self-reliance among the peasants is the cause 
of ruin in South Korean rural villages, the Min- 
kook Ilbo wrote (April 25, 1962): 

“The unemployed want to work but there is no 
work, the farmers want to till the land but there 
is no land. People suffer from diseases. Would 
the patients live well cnly if they cast aside the 
spirit of dependence?”’ 

The paper condemned U.S. imperialism saying 
that if all the misfortunes the South Korean peo- 
ple are going through came from a lack of self- 
reliant spirit, then it is the U.S. imperialists that 
under the good name of “aid” are smothering 
the spirit of self-reliance and commiting plunder. 

The paper concluded: “‘It can be said that we 
are poor because of foreign aid.’’ 

Through their experiences the South Korean 
people have come to realise the predatory charac- 
ter of U.S. “aid” and their voice condemning 
the “‘aid’’ is becoming louder. 

The Hankook Ilbo dated April 16, 1962 wrote 
that between 1945 and 1961 South Korea receiv- 
ed 3,200 million dollars of U.S. aid. But the 
paper continued, “Because we received the aid, 
the result was that the degree of dependency of 
South Korea’s economy on foreign countries 
rose markedly. Consequently the constitution of 
the South Korean economy has deteriorated ex- 
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tremely.. 


cent of the aid was consumer gocds. Therefore — 


those industries which were cenired around the © 
branches turning out consumer goods had to de- — 
pend on foreign sources for most of their raw ma- 
And when the raw materials were not — 
forthcoming our factories had no eheice but to stop — 


terials... 


operation.” 


The South Korean people’s voice against the 
Yankee culture and the American way of life is © 


rising. Because of the infiltration cf the Yankee 
culture and the American way of life the good 
customs and: habits of the Korean nation are 
trampled upon and oniy degenerztion, demoraii- 


zation, murder, robbery, rape, and violence are ~ 


prevalent. 


On March 14, 1962, the Mail Shinmoon wrote: | 


“It is lamentable that newspapers report so many 
cases of social vices every day... Foreign influen- 
ce has swept the country like a flood since 
liberation, but can we allow national spirit which 
has flowed in our veins down through generations 
for five thousand years to be cast aside so easily, 
no matter how strong the foreign influence is?” 

The Hankook Ilbo stated: on February 13, 


1962, that the prevalency of such social evils is — 


rooted in the chaos of South Korean society 
caused by the import of Americanism. 


The pent-up anti-U.S. feelings of the South Ko ~ 
rean people are intensified because of the repeat- — 
U.S. aggressive army — 


ed atrocities of the 
murder, lynching, rape, violence, plunder — and 
they are coming out in the anti-U.S., 
salvation struggle. The Kookje Shinbo commented 
on March 8, 1962 on the worsening U.S. atroci- 
ties as follows: 


“Should our nation still tolerate U.S. persecu- 
tion? 
infringement on our life and freedom, therefore 
it is natural for the entire people to be indignant 
and furious. Can we go on further without pult 


ing an end to such a state of affairs in the South — . 


Korea-U.S. relations?” 
Such mounting anti-U.S. feelings can be seen 
also in the students’ anti-U.S. struggle in June. — 


Braving the murdercus martial iaw, university 7 


students in Seoul staged anti-U.S. demonstrations 


before 


of our pride is wiped out. As the whoie world 
knews, murder, lynching and violence are ccnt 
mitted against us by the Americans. We will not 
tolerate this any more.’ (Haptong Tengshin, 
June 8, 1962.) 
(Continued on page 36) 


. Between 1953 and 1960, some 77 per 


national 


..The repeated U.S. barbarities are added 


the U.S. embassy in Seoul shouting “NO 
longer can we endure it when even the last trace 


5 in fe ot Youth In our country everybody has access to free education, work 


and rest and the life of youth is full of happiness, hope and ac- 
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As the name itself indicates, the Kangge Youth Hydro-power Station with a capa- 
city of 246,000 kva is being constructed by the youth of the country, ine young 
conquerors of nature 


Young stars adorn the stage with their sumptuous performances 


Nearly 184,000 are 
studying at 92 higher 
educational institutions 
of our country. Sty 
dents of the Hamheung 
Power Institute are 
being educated as 
builders of socialism- 
communism. Photo 
shows the students on 
a praciical training 


Hot fighting! Every stadium fame 
is pulsing with young blood 


Work is joyous and the break time, too, is pleasant, Photo shows 


members of the mobile art circle troupe of the Chullima riders of the 
Koosung Textile Mill 
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people enjoying 
their rest in the Youth Park, 


Pyongyang 


Working 


BLOODY FOOTPRINTS OF THE 2 
U.S. IMPERIALISTS (ID 
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TOMB DIGGING ROBBERS IN 
DUKSAN 


When the American vessel ‘‘Shenandoah” under 
the command of Febiger was ravaging our coast, 
another, case of robbery was committed in 
Choongchung Province by an American aggres- 
sor named Jenkins. Taking into account of the 
plot of the United States government to force 
Korea to open its door, and a rumour on a large 
amount of gold, silver and other treasures 
buried in the tombs of Korean kings, Jenkins, in 
collaboration with a French missionary Peron 
and a German merchant Oppert, in early 1868, 
proceeded to Duksan County, where the tomb of 
Prince Namyun, the father of Prince Taiwon, the 
then regent, was located. They figured disinter- 
ment would not only bring them quick riches, 
but force Prince Taiwon to sign an unequal tre- 
aty for the remains of Prince Namyun. 


In order to secure the political support from 
the U.S. policy-makers in his dirty scheme, Jen- 
kins handed a tomb digging plan over to George 
Seward, U.S. Consul-General in Shanghai. 


George Seward had been actively advocating 
the forcible opening of Korea, and he was fully 
backed by the U.S. government. Seward was ali 
for the aggressive plans of Jenkins. 


Encouraged by this, Jenkins, at the end of 
April 1868, left Shanghai on board the U-S. 
vessel “‘China’’ with some 120 hoodlums. And on 
the 11th of May, they reached Kaya-dong in 
Duksan County, where the tomb of Prince 
Namyun was located. Losing no time they began 
to dig the tomb, telling the local inhabitants 
that they were Russians. 


However, the exhumation did not proceed as 
Speedily as Jenkins had expected because the 
tomb was so large and securely built. 
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Soon the local people of Duksan discovered 
What these alien intruders were doing and fought 
to repel them. 

Frightened at this, Jenkins had to give up the 
exhumation job and fled hurriedly. As Jenkins 
and his party fled to Shanghai, international 
public opinion demanded to place him on trial, 
denouncing that the tomb digging by the gang- 
sters was an unheard-of pirate act. Panic-stricken 
by this, George Seward was compelled to 
“indict” Jenkins whom he had supported in the 
tomb digging plan. 

In committing aggression against other coun- 
tries the American imperialists very often have 
resorted to what they called adventure of indivi- 
duals. When such ‘‘adventure of  individuals’’ 
fails, they simply shrug their shoulders, but, 
when it comes through they launch a full-scale 
aggression. 

Under the impact of international public 
opinion, George Seward had to “indict” Jenkins, 
but at the trial he stood up for the accused. In 
the end Jenkins was acquitted. 

The incident of exhumation by Jenkins and 
the result of the consular trial well testify to 
the fact that the .U.S. imperialists are the most 
vicious, dirty and shameless band of burglars. 


INTRUSION INTO THE ISLAND OF 
KANGHWA 


The aggressive scheme of the U.S. to forcibly 
open Korea for which the U.S.A. had employed 
all vile methods in 1866-68 ended in an ignomi- 
nious defeat due to the heroic struggle of the 
Korean people. 

In 1871, the United States, however, launched 


a large-scale armed invasion of Korea. It was 


set to “open” Korea. 
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At the order from Washington, Low, the U.S. 
minister to China, mobilized the total strength 
of the U.S. fleet in the Far East, commanded by 
Rodgers. The U.S. fleet left Shanghai on May 
8, 1871, and on the 11th of the same month 
arrived in Nagasaki, Japan. Here they formed 
an expeditionary squadron of five warships hav- 
ing more than 80 guns and a crew of more than 
1,200 men. On the 16th the squadron sailed from 
Nagasaki to attack Korea. 

Low-Rodgers and their party sailed along the 
southern coast and intruded into the waters off 
Poongdo Island, Namyangboo of Kyonggi Pro- 
vince. And between May 25-28, their ships 
madly sailed about the whole neighbourhood of 
islands of Palmi, Yungheung, Yungjong and 
Moolchi around the Island of Kanghwa, studying 
the topography of the latter and the estuary of 
the Han River, its current, depth and defence 
positions in anticipation of a large-scale armed 
aggression. 

At the news of the enemy's intrusion into the 
Korean waters, the Korean government had 
protested repeatedly against their intrus‘on. But 
the enemy turned a deaf ear to the warning of 
the Korean government. It was their plan to 
occupy the Island of Kanghwa, which would 
threaten Seoul. At last on June 1 tne enemy 
tried to sail towards Kwangsungjin passing by 
Sondolmok. 

However, the Korean coastal garrison had 
opened heavy fire on the enemy’s warships, and 
drove them out of Sondolmok. 

Again on June 11, the enemy began to creep 
into the Kwangsung battery, the fortress on the 
Island of Kanghwa, Uh Jai Yun, commander of 
the battery garrison, was determined to defend 
with his men the battery to the last, and con- 
centrated fire upon the enemy. 

The enemy, however, succeeded in sending 
up their men on the fortress at last. A hand-to- 
hand fight ensued. 


Uh Jai Yun and his garrison fought mercilessly 
against the enemy with rifle-butts, spears and 
stone. When the defenders had nothing to use, 
they fought the enemy with bare hands to the 
last drop of their blood for the sake of the father- 
land and the people. They inflicted heavy 
casualties on the enemy. 

After the battle at the Kwangsung battery the 
enemy perpetrated the most. bestial  atrocit’es 
on the Island of Kanghwa—destruction, arson, 
plunder, murder, etc. The enemy spent the night 
near Chojijin. 

But the Korean garrison on the Kanghwa 
Island, with ardent patriotism and vehement 
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hatred for the enemy, made a surprise attack on 
the enemy’s camping ground that night, giv- 
ing them a_ blood-bath, and struck terror in- 
to the enemy’s heart. 

The heroic struggle of the patriotic army on 
the Kanghwa Island against the American inva- 
ders exerted influence on the feudal go- 
vernment, too. Encouraged by _ the _— soldiers’ 
patriotic struggle, the feudal government took 
the diplomatic offensive against the enemy. 

On June 12, Li Ki Jo, Governor of Boopyung 
dispatched a communication to the enemy's ge- 
neral in which he exposed the crimes of the 
aggressors who were talking about “‘justice’’ and 
‘charity’ and at the same time demanded im- 
mediate withdrawal from Korean waters. 

This note of warning was a powerful indict- 
ment which exposed the crimes commitied 
by the U.S. cannibals who launched an unlawful 
armed aggression against Korea. 

Panic-stricken by Li Ki Jo’s warning, Low, ir 
his reply on June 14, made an attempt to cover 
up their aggressive color by saying that “the 
United States does not want war’’ and so on. 


* But he tried to cow the Korean government by 


boasting the long range of their guns and their 
accuracy. 

However, the Korean government was not to 
be fooled. The government and the people main- 
tained steadfastly that the enemy should be dri- 
ven out by all means. 

On June 20 Li Ki Jo sent his second letter to 
Low, in which he again made it clear that Korea 
would never sign a commercial treaty with the 
United States and once again warned that should 
the U.S. invaders refuse to leave our coastal 
waters but linger around, only annihilation would 
be their lot. 

Low-Rodgers’ gang, who received the second 
note of warning from Li Ki Jo, came to realise 
that the Korean government and people could 
not be conquered by force and threat. 

On July 3 Low’s gang fled to Chefoo, China. 

The large-scale armed invasion planned by 
Low, who boasted their ‘mighty expeditionary 
fleet’ and thought that Korea would be “open” 
at ome stroke, ended in an ignominious defeat. 
The ringleader of the aggressors Low himself 
was obliged to admit the fighting spirit of the 
Korean people. 

He frankly admitted that the Koreans fought 
with a “do-or-die” spirit, their gallantry was 
unparalleled and no nation in the world could 
match the Korean people in gallantry. 


(To be continued) 


The 


Korean national in Japan by the name of 
Kim Min Cho. The author toured South Korea for 
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April 14 


“Look, my son! There is my na- 
tive land down there!” 

1 looked down out of the plane 
window as mother pointed, but 
only to be astonished, Below us all 
| could see was a stretch of sickly 
native land! 


This was my first impressions of 
my yellowish land with no signs of 
life. 

Parhaps because | had had too 
many beautiful dreams about my un- 
known homeland and my longing 
for it was too great, a sense of sac 
disillusionment pierced my heart. 

The airliner, more than two third 
of whose passengers were U.S, ser- 
vicemen, landed on the Kimpo air- 
port at 12.30 p.m. 

The customs officials were terri- 
bly strict and rude. With blood-shot 
eyes they searched every article, 
even women’s underwear. It gave 
me an unpleasant sensation. | had 
heard that the Korean people were 
@ people of etiquette, but those 
people at the gateway to the coun- 
try had no manners, nor any moral 
sense. These people left a bad taste 
in my mouth. 

It was about an hour's drive by 
faxi_ to Seoul from the airport. 


Chosun flbo (Korean Daily) published in 
Japan printed in its issues between May 16-19, 
this year, the impressions of South Korea wriiten 
by a 
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some 


recorded his 


Tumble-down shacks lined the road. 
People were plodding on in the 
rain without any umbrella. Their 
weather-beaten clothes were so 
faded that one could not tell their 
original colours. 

| looked at the simple-minded 
peasants attentively, whom, though 
they were strangers to me, | felt 
very close to as if they were my 
relatives | was going to meet. But 
the deep lines on their woebegone 
faces, pale and emaciated, seemed 
to complain of the hardship of live. 

Vehicles on ithe highway were 
mostly jeeps and trucks loaded with 
soldiers or cars driven by foreign- 
ers. 

“Why is it that the Americans are 
lording it over this country?” This 
thought haunted me alii the way 
from the custom house to Seoul, 

“Seoul, Seoul must be a beauti‘ul 
and magnificent city," this thought 
of mine burst like a bubble at the 
moment of my arrival in the city. 

“Shine, Mister?" “Chewing gum," 
“Papers, papers," a host of hawkers 
attacked me. 

Makeshift huts, boarded and mud 
Cnes, street-cars, scoty as charcoal, 
burden-carriers crouching here and 
there in groups waiting for custom- 
ers... 


Sa tae eS 


twenty days witnessing the tyranny and 
misery there created by the U.S. imperialists, and 


impressions in a diary. Here we 


print his travel diary, a little abridged. — Ed, 


PS 


“So, this is how it is!" | was 
dumbfounded. The curfew _ sirens 
under the martial iaw blew at 11.30 
and midnight. Then the clatter of 
the hoofs of policemen's horses 
broke the stillness of the night. 
Why do things have to be as such, 
! wonder. Simply | did not know 
what to make of if. 


April 15 


It rained from early morning. 
Very cold. As no relatives came to 
meet us, we decided to wait. 

| wanted to do some sightseeing, 
but being quite a stranger, | was 
cooped in like a caged bird. 

| turned on the radio that | had 
brought from Japan. Radio Pyong- 
yang came _ in clearer than Radio 
Seoul. | turned in to Radio Seoul to 
listen to the news so | could get @ 
better idea of South Korea. But no 
foreign news, and litle home news. 
There was only anti-communist pro- 
paganda. Only decadent and vulcar 
songs or hackneyed anti-communist 
propaganda were on the air. News- 
boys in school uniferms came even 
into the hotel. | bought some pa- 


pers and glanced through them. 
None of them carried anything 
worthwhile. 
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April 16 


We left for the granddad’s in 
Koyang County, Kyunggi Province. 
On our way we happened to see 
scores of camouflaged U.S. tanks 
and army trucks. They were man- 
oeuv'ring. Our driver said: “The 
military demarcation line is not far 
from here. There are U.S, army 
bases in this area. They stage vari- 
ous exercises every day. When 
manoeuvres are hot, it's dangerous 
fo be around. At such time driving 
here is ticklish business.” 

When we got out of the car we 
saw another _ sight. 
peaceful village the air was roaring 
with the tanks rumbling down the 
main village path. We could hear 
the cannons booming, roar of the 
tanks...’ Why are these noisy man- 
oeuvres held? My heart cried our: 
down with such War preperatons 


Even in a 


which drive young Koreans to the 
fate of cannon-fodder in a fratricidal 
war and waste so much money of 
the tax payers! 
April 18 

We were warmly welcomed by 
the relatives. Their greatest interest 
was the repatriation of Korean na- 
tionals in Japan to North Korea. 

One of the kinsmen told us that 
he often listened secretly to the 
North Korean radio. He asked: “I've 
heard that Mr. Kim in Osaka went 
to North Korea, is it true? What did 
he say in his letters?’ He wanted to 
get the truth through me. | was 
rather hesitant to answer him, be- 
cause | myself had a poor know- 
ledge of North Korea— besides, |! 
was afraid that | might get in trou- 
ble for telling him what | knew. 

But next moment | thought that it 
would be cowardly if, out of fear, 
| did not tell what | knew. 


No work, but hunger is unbearable. 
youths and students of South Korea are gathered in front of a 
blood bank to sell blood 
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Driven into a blind alley 


rs 


1 teld him all | knew: some 
80,000 Koreans had gone to North 
Korea where socialist construction is 
ahead at the speed of 
Chullima, and everybody is leading 
a happy life with no worry about 
food and clothing. They live in 
comfortable modern houses... | told 
my kinsmen about the letters | re- 
ceived from Mr. Kim who was so 
much concerned about his children’s 
schooling and went to all sorts of 
troubles in vain for their education 
in Japan. | related them the letters 
said that after the Kims arrived in 
North Korea all their three children 
entered university or technical col- 
and were studying hard free 


moving 


lege 

of charge. 

My relatives exclaimed: “How 
wonderful it would be if your 


story is true!” 

| have pondered over and over 
again. What would be the best 
way to let these simple-minded 
folk know about the D.P.R.K. 

| pondered on the best way of 
relieving these people. Tonight, 
too, sitting together in the dreary 
moon-lit field, they complained that 
their lot is getting worse, and that 
‘no matter how hard they work, they 
cannot make both ends meet, Poor 
people! They have no one fo rely 
on! 

| was deep in my thought, when, 
suddenly, a voice “Min Cho!” siart- 
led me. | turned back to find it was 
my auntie who called me. She was 
the one who said, “How wonderful 
it would be if your story is iruel” 

Auntie related in tears her past 
days full of hardships and how 
things are difficult now. Out of a 
family of eight, her eldest son has 
been recruited and second son 
works as a hired hand for the land- 
lord. Her family live in a room 48 
small as two sheets of mats. 

Before moving up here they lived 
in Seoul, where two younger child- 
ren starved to death. 

Her grief-stricken face was S° 
pitiful that | dared not look at her. 
She appealed to me in tears: “We 


keep going on like this because we 
have no choice.” 

| wept with her in sympathy. Her 
story could not be heard without 
tears. Wiping away her tears she 
asked about North Korea and about 
the world. “Maybe the time will 
come when we can live as in your 
story...” She heaved a deep sigh as 
if consoling herself. 

How |! wish | could help them! 
They are so hard up. (1 have not 
seen auntie’s family eating for two 
days.) 

| had no other way of consoling 
her than giving her my radio, say- 
ing: “Listen to the radio from the 
North. Perhaps you'll find a new 
hope and strength.” 


April 19 


Just two years ago youth and stu- 
dents of this country rose up in the 
righteous and courageous resistance 
and overthrew the Syngman Rhee 
regime. My heart swells as | greet 
this anniversary in Seoul. 

Those young people 
willingly their youthful life for free- 
dom and a new life two years ago. 
May those souls rest in peace! 

Greeting in Seoul the second an- 
niversary of “April 19", though | 
could not express my feeling to 
anyone, my heart aches because the 
fruits of the victory won by the 
patriotic youth and students at the 
cost of their blood were usurped by 
someone else. And my _ heart is 
burning with indignation and hatred 
against those who stand in the way 
of the country's unification. 


sacrificed 


April 20 


Early in the morning | left for 
Pusan. Presently the train was runn- 
ing through rice-fields. 

| did not take a nap throughout 
my journey to Pusan as | wanted to 
find a factory but none was to be 
found. All | saw was a group of 
two or three lonely chimneys stand- 
ing in the middle of the field with 
no sign of smoke coming from them. 


In Seoul there are many suffocating box-nouse 
districts 


Every mountain was bald anc 
lifeless without a single green iree. 
The train sped on through one field 
after another. Doubt hovered in my 
mind: - "So many fields of crain 
here, then why ere people starving 
and going through hardships, end 
leading so miserable life in make- 
shift huts?” 


Eventually the train arrived at the 


Pusan railway station, the building 


of which was desiroyed, | was fold, . 
by fire a few years ago. In front of 


the station was a hill, which was 
covered with makeshift mud huts. 


Primary school children and even 
middle school boys, instead of go- 


ing to school, were begging the 
passers-by to let them shine their 
shoes. 


Why must those innocent young- 
sters do such a humiliating job rov- 
ing about the streets, deprived of 


the opportunity of schooling? Pitiful, 


truly pitiful! . 


April 22 


_ We came to Chinhai, the biggest 
naval base in South Korea, fo visit 
my uncle. Eleciricity is available 
only between 7:00 and 11:00 in ihe 
evening. But there is no waier 
works, no pump, nor well, People 
carry water from the river. 


There are no jobs for men, so 
women do such odd jobs as wash- 
ing naval uniforms or needle work 
for the trivial sum of 250 hwan 4 
day. (It costs 200 hwan for one to 
take bath.) With such earnings most 
of the people live on bean-cake. 

They say that families that can | 
eat barley are fortunate. Mother 
used to boast of her native place 
being a granary. Then what does 
all this mean? 


Very few of those children who 
are fortunate enough to be in 
school were wearing stockings. 

| was told only half the children. 
bring lunch to school. 
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April 23 
1 started a trip along the east 
coast. As | left Chinhai | looked 


back to find clusters of huts looking 
like upside-down bowls in the out- 
skirts of the city. One could tell 
that they were “navy” barracks, No 
one coud mistake the coitages for 


the Americans and “ROK Army” 
barracks. Such _ striking difference. 
Gradually the question | had had 


in’ my mind was answered, Upon 
my arrival at the Kimpo Airport | 
saw the U.S. servicemen were not 
stopped by the customs offici- 
als. Now | could see clearly that 
men who serve and fawn upon the 
U.S. army are in the political busi- 
ness. 


That is why the U.S. soldiers lord 
it over South Korea. They take 
anything they and 
humiliate our people. 


want, insult 


They round up South Korean 
youth as cannon-fodder like those 
in the barracks in the outskirts of 
the port town. Korean youth are 
deprived of even clementary free- 
dom and they are treated on a sub- 
human level. An average mainten- 
ance cost for each of them is as 
little as one twentyfifth of the up- 
keep expenses for one U.S. soldier. 

| think this is also an evil product 


of the flattery of unsavory charac- 
ters. 


April 30 


Transportation in Seoul is very 
bad. Street cars are filthy. So | took 
a taxi. The taxi drivers fix the fare 
as a rule after the passenger cet on 
their cars. If things co wrong, the 
passenger is gulled out thousands 
of hwan. The story is the same at 
the shops. Affer sizing up the client 
the shop keepers name the price. 
Department stores are no excepron. 

Indeed Seoul, the whole of South 
Korea for that matter, is not a place 
for an honest person to live in. 

The unpaved roads are so dusty 
that no sooner are you in the street 
than you are covered with dust. At 
every corner one will see groups 
of careworn jobless people. Tcday, 
too, these people with lean, ho!- 
lowed faces crowd before the 
blood banks. If you visit the Nam- 
daimoon market toward 7:00 p.m., 
you will see the jobless, homeiess 
and hungry people in rags lying a- 


round there. They pass the night 
there. 
Most of the part-time workers 


who frequent the blood banks live 
in. dugouts or in makeshift huts 
patched up with board or tin pieces 
of used cans. And such humble 


(Continued frorn page 26) 
The 


support of the people 


the outburst of the 
struggle, 
made public a 


South Korean students’ struggle had the 
of all walks of life in 
South Korea. On June 7, the very next day after 
Seoul students’ anti-U.S. 
the South Korean paper Minkook Iibo 
“white paper on lyncnings by 
American soldiers in South Korea,’ cursing and 


shelters cannot be built except on 
the outskirts or far away from the 
city. In those parts there is hardiy 
any road to speak of, nor water 
and electric services. What is more, 
it is very filthy there. The inhabi- 


tants suffer from chronic under- 


- nourishment and diseases. 


Such ever aggravating distress of 
the South Korean people is entirely 
due to the fact that the U.S. imperi- 
alists, in their frantic scheme for a 
new war, have turned South Korea 
into their military base and burden 
the South Korean people with an 
enormous sum of military and police 
expenditures. And they are oppress- 
ing the peolpe who aspire after 
the country’s unification. 

lt seems to me, however, the 
South Korean people now 
awakening to this situation, The 
South Korean people are waging 
undauntedly a struggle for existence, 
freedom, democracy, for the coun- 
try's unification, in defiance of un- 
heard-of tyranny. 

An atmosphere pregnant with ex- 
plosive contradictions is hanging 
heavily over South Korea, 

To a superficial observer South 
Korea may appear slumbering in 
the depth of black night, but the 
truth is far from it. Dawn is break- 


ing. 


are 


people’s anti-U.S. feclings are fully matured, 


On 


ministrative 
of any 


for believing 


March 28, 
pressing doubt over the effectiveness of an ad- 
agreement commented: “Regardless 
administrative agreements we have no 
right to try in court public or military actions of 
the U.S. army. Consequently, there is no ground 
that they would not try to evade 


1962 the Kookje Shinbo ex- 


denouncing the Yankee murderers. 

The ‘“‘white-paper” listed 29 incidents of U.S. 
atrocities that the paper had reported since 1960 
up to the early part of June, 1962, showing a 
phase of the ever rising anti-American spirit of 
the South Korean people. 

Panic-stricken by the mounting anti-U.S. strug- 
gle of the South Korean people, the U.S. imperi- 
alists are desperate in their attempt to check the 
people. However, no deceptive methods of the 
U.S. imperialists will deceive the peopie as the 
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our jurisdiction. No law will solve completely 
between South Korea 


such calamitous issue 
and the U.S.’ 

The way to relieve the South Korean people 
from the misfortunes is to be found in driving 


the U.S. aggressive army out of South Korea and 
realising the great task of the country’s unifica- 
tion for independence and development of our 
country. No one can hinder us. 

As seen above, the South Korean people are 
intensifying the anti-U.S. struggle. 
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South Korean Agriculture Ruined 


THE COUNTRYSIDE SPELLS POVERTY 


ODAY hunger rules the rural villages of 
South Korea. 

Early this year the foodless peasants number- 
ed 3,400,000 and when the lean spring season 
set in, the figure was expected to swell to 
10,000,000. 

Such wretched conditions of the South Korean 
people come from the U.S. occupation of South 
Korea for the past 17 years. 

South Korean agriculture, to begin with, shows 
a sharp shrinkage in its productivity. 

The predatory agricultural policy and _ the 
colonization and militarization policy of the U.S. 
imperialists decreased the acreage of arable land, 
the basic means of production in agriculture, by 
about 200,000 jungbo and sown area by 400,000 
Jungbo in South Korea compared with the pre- 
liberation days. 

Irrigation facilities which play an important 
role in the country’s agriculture went to total 
ruin and forest and water conservancy work has 
been neglected. 

More than 50 per cent of the total paddy 
fields are not irrigated, and every year the South 
Korean countryside suffers from drought and 
flood. 


In 1960, more than 450,800 jungbo of the dry 
and paddy fields were affected by natural cala- 
mities (South Korean news agency Dongyang 
Tongshin, September 14, 1960). The amount of 
damages by flood in South Korea comes to about 
100,000,000,000 hwan every year. : 

Primitive implements are still used in farming 
in South Korea. 

The over-all failure of agricultural producti- 
vity inevitably brings further decrease in output. 

Even according to the exaggerated figures 
the South Korean regime made public, the output 
of autumn crops in 1961, the year called an 
abundant year, showed a decrease of 25 per cent 
compared with the pre-liberation days. 

In the days of Japanese rule, South Korea 


exported several million suk of rice, but now 
the situation is such that it has to bring in every 
year about 5 million suk of U.S. surplus agricul- 
tural produce. Thus there is a dire shortage of 
food grain in South Korea. But, to make matters 
worse, more grain is plurdered for military use, 
resulting in a still worse situation for the South 
Korean peasants. 

The plunder of food grain is intensifying. In 
1960 the South Korean peasants were robbed of 
3 million suk of grain and in 1961, 4,800,000 
suk, an increase of 60 per cent over 1960. The 
price paid for the grain was far less than pro- 
duction cost. 

The decline in agricultural production and in- 
tensification of plunder of the peasants exert 
great influence on the income of the peasants. 

More than two million households, 93.7 per 
cent of the total peasant households, are in wret- 
ched conditions. Their incomes do not buy even 
the food grain they need, let alone the living ex- 
penses. 

Even according to the statistics released by 
the South Korean Hankook Bank between 1958 
and 1960, the average income of poor peasants 
with less than 0.5 jungbo of land met only 41 
to 50 per cent of the needed living expenses for 
a year. As a result, they have two alternatives 
of borrowing money from landlords or well-to-do 
peasants or working for them as hired hands. 

However, it is difficult to be a hired hand 
inasmuch as there are 6 million unemployed and 
semi-unemployed. Even when they do get jobs, 
they do not earn enough to meet the minimum 
living expenses. 

Herein lies the reason why South Korean 
peasanis are obliged to borrow money at high 
interest or become beggars. (In 1960 the aggre- 
gate amount of debts in South Korea stood at 
250,000 million hwan, or 100,000 hwan for 
every peasant household.) 

No wonder then a South Korean paper wrote: 
“The countryside spells poverty,’’ reporting that 
South Korean countryside is on the verge of 
starvation and its disastrous scene is beyond 
description. 
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BLOODSUCKERS 


From ancient’ times "South Korea had _ béen 
known as the granary of the country. But now 
it only knows starvation. Who is responsible for 
it? The U.S. imperialists, no one else. 

Now the South Korean peasants are the 
major prey of U.S. exploitation. It is because 
the rural population accounts for more than 70 
per cent of the total South Korean population 
and agriculture is the key make-up in the South 
Korean economy in view of the fact that 
industries are stagnant. 

Having occupied South Korea, the U.S. impe- 
rialists expropriated, under the name of ‘‘enemy 
property,’ one-fifth of the total arable land in 
South Korea which had been -owned by the 
Japanese “‘Oriental Development Company,’’ which 
was engaged in seizing Korean lands. 


_ Subsequently, the U.S. imperialists became 
new big land-owners and set up a new system 
for exploiting peasants. More, the  feudalistic 
' landlord system was maintained to legaiize iheir 
exploitation of peasants. 

Today, the feudalistic landlord system in South 
Korea remains a predominent form of exploita- 
‘tion. 


Facing the mounting resistance of peasants 
who had risen up in demand of such a land 
reform as in North Korea, the U.S. imperialists 
and. their lackeys were obliged to put in force 
“agrarian reform”. 


However, only 470,000 jungbo of land, or 32 
per cent of total land under tenancy in South 
Korea shortly after the liberation came under 
the “‘agrarian reform.’’ The remaining continued 
to exist for tenancy as it had been. And, 60 per 
cent of ‘distributed land’’ were sold back to the 
landlords and rich peasants. 

The landlords not only snatch more than 50 
per cent of the harvest from the peasants as 
farm-rent. The peasants are subjected to various 
forms of exploitation—toil under feudalistic con- 
dition and debt at high interest. 


The middle-age backwardness in agro-techni- 
que and decline in productive forces in South 
Korea result from such feudalistic relations of 
production. 


The U.S. imperialists make use of the feuda- 
listic landlord system as their shield of plunder 
and. the parasite landiords are the means of 
their rule. over South Korean countryside. 


Enormous sums of military expenditure dicta- 
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ted by the U.S. imperialists, plunder of agricul- 
tural products and vicious price policy aggra- 
vate the already bad* peasants’ livelihood. 


ome 


For the last 10 years, the sums of taxes that 
the U.S. imperialists have collected from South 
Korean people have increased more than 10. 
times. 


Compared with 1961, “land tax’ in 1962 
increased by 15 per cent and all kinds of in- 
direct taxes, most part of which the peasants pay, 
by 34 per cent. 


ee 


Along with the expropriation policy mentioned 
above, the U.S. imperialists have enforced a 
series of more naked predatory policy such as 
the predatory low price of rice, the major agricul- — 
tural produce of South Korea, and dumping of 
U.S. surplus agricultural products at exhorbitant 
prices. 

The table below shows the relations between — 


production cost of rice and the price dictated for 
it by the U.S. imperialists. 


5 8 o 5 
5 & = 8 
S on = 
© eS = oO ° 
: a, =o Ss 
Year Ss Sp os 
OQ on. ea 
~~ +: je) ~~ 3 
a 8 8 5 
3 8 8.5 
Q, Q, es 15 . 
1960 23,633 hwan 21,000 hwan 88.8% ae 
1961 27,517 hwan 19,453 hwan 74.39% S- 


Source: South Korean news agencies Dongyang — 
Tongshin release (October 16, 1961) and 
Hapdong ‘Tongshin release (September — 
22; 1961) 


Such U.S. unequal-price policy against South — 
Korean agricultural products makes the pea- — 
sants difficult in marketing their produce, then — 
U.S. surplus agricultural: products are dumped 
to bring about seasonal difference of prices, with — 
the result that the South Korean peasants are — 
being bled white. we 


2. Tee 


The U.S. dumping of its surplus agricultural . e 
goods in harvest time, the time for payment 0 3g 
debt, compels the peasants to market agricultural — 
products at low prices while the restriction Re 
the dumping in the lean spring season invites 4 — 
price rise. — 


Grain Prices in Different Seasons 
Nov. 1959 May 1980 | Nov. 1960 May 1961 


100 133.8 100 147.7 


(Monthly Statistical Review of Hankook Bank, 
March 1962) 


The U.S. plunder of agricultural products is 
also done by widening the gap between the 
prices of U.S. surplus goods and South Korean 
products. 

Taking 1955 as 100, the price index 
in September 1961 stood at 194.2 for rice and 
459.8 for U.S. fertilizer, 

The U.S. imperialists raised last January the 
price of fertilizer 2 times as much as before and 
are trying to raise it again by 10 per cent, 

As a result of more than twofold rise in ferti- 
lizer price, the South Korean peasants suffered a 
loss of about 50,000 million hwan in total. 

Maintenance of feudal landlordism as the 
footing of U.S. plunder of the peasants, the 


heavy burden of military and police expenditures 
cn the peasants, compulsory procurement of agri- 
cultural produce for securing military provisions, 
forced exchange at unequal prices through dump- 
ing of U.S. surplus goods, vicious exploitation by 
usury which takes advantage of overall deterio- 
ration of peasants’ livelihood—all these are the 
reot cause for accelerating the devastation of 
the South Korean countryside and through these 
the U.S. imperialists and landlords suck the 
blood of the peasants. 

We can not imagine more wretched conditions 
than those of South Korean peasants. 

The only way to relieve the South Korean pea- 
sants from misery is to achieve the unification 
of the country without outside interference and 
take measures for agricultural reconstruction 
under the support of powerful economic forces 
of North Korea. 

Therefore the South Korean peasants are 
intensifying the anti-U.S., national salvation 
Struggle to drive out of South Korea the U.S. 
imperialists who bring them starvation. 
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GRIM PICTURE OF S. KOREA 


Acute Housing Shortage 


According to the South Korean 
newspaper Minjok libo dated Janu- 
ary 1, 1962, the housing shortage in 
South Korea was estimated at over 


local areas. 


without shelter stood at 240,000. 
The picture is much the Same in 


The South Korean paper Ryungnam 


families were without homes. Then 


Kookje Shinbo in its issue of 


January 1, 1962 reported that in 
P san the number of dwelling 
houses there is no more than one 


third required. 


Today in South Korea 32.2 per 
cent and 91.9 per cent of houses in 
urban and rural areas respectively 
are thatch-roofed houses ready to 
collepse. 

Such is the situation, Yet the U.S. 
imperialists, according to 
incomplete data, under the pretext 


even 


izi ity destroyed 
1,180,000. Ibo reported on January 27, 1962 ie a ee mae 
The housing problem in South — that in the city of Taegu over 58,000 sate 16,000 box houses and tent 
Korea is becoming all the more fin ieee". 
acute: in the early days of 1954 the 
number of South Korean families 
who needed houses was one mil- Shambles 
lion, but the figure jumped to over : 
1,143,000 in September 1957, and 
a Mian 15168,000 toy the. end “of Last year due to the lack and de- 1960. 


As of January 6, 1962 the number 
of houses in Seoul including that of 
tent or box houses was no more 
than 52 per cent of the number 


required. The number of families 


ficiency of safety and fire preven- 
tion facilities there were 8,284 cases 
of accidents in South Korea killing 
and wounding 8,903 workers. It 
meant 788 more accidents and 1,295 
mere dead and wounded than in 


Privations are constantly threaten- 
ing the people and corrupt Yankee 
culture has multiplied the number of 
infamous crimes. 

Before the “military coup" (May 
last year) the crime cases the South 
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LGERIA declared independence as a result of 
the referendum on self-determination heid 
on July 1, 1962. This is another important event 
in the history of the national liberation Move- 
ment in Africa. 

The victorious result of the referendum in 
Algeria and the news of Algeria’s independence 
bring immense satisfaction and joy to the entire 
people the world over who favour justice. 

The Korean people, together with the whole of 
progressive mankind, hail the heroic Algerian 
people on the occasion of Algeria’s independence. 
Algeria’s independence is, indeed, a great vic- 
tory of the Algerian people. They had waged a 
heroic struggle for a century, particularly the 
past -seven and one half years of arduous armed 
struggle against the colonial rule of the French 
plunderers and for national freedom and libera- 
tion. Algeria’s independence also marks an event 
of great significance in the national liberation 
movement of the African peoples. 

That is also a great victory for the anti-imperi- 
alist and  anti-colonialist forces the world over 
that always stood on the side of the Algerian 
people. Algeria’s independence spells a heavy 
blow to the U.S.-led imperialists and colonialists 
who have actively supported the French colonial- 
ists in their attempt to make Algeria an object 
of perpetual exploitation. 

By their heroic struggle in which they shed 
much blood, the patriots and people of Algeria 
have dispelled the curtain of darkness and achiev- 
ed the glory of today. 

The Algerian people have made an outstand- 
ing contribution to accelerating the final liquida- 


Korean police dealt wiih were 
15,341 on an average every month. 
But the figure jumped to 26,272 


population of South Korea are 
tuberculars and 40 per cent have 
distoma. Then there are about 
200,600 lepers, 600,000 persons 
having venereal disease and 300,090 
mental cases. No medical treatment 


perverse 
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after the “coup”. But recently the 
South Korean police arrested 8,857 
pickpockets and embezzlers alone 


Tne obscurant policy of the U.S. ties the 
imperialists encouraged all sorts of 
religions 
the mentally weak and people in 
the depths of misery 4 


ALGERIA’S VICTORY 


tion of the colonial system in Africa and Sirength- 
ening the anti-imperialist and anti-colonialist for- 
ces by breaking another chain of colonialism in 
Africa. 

And the victory of the Algerian people shows 
that when a people rise up in the righteous strug- 
gle for national independence and freedom the 
victory will be always on their side no matter 
how vicious the colonialists may become. 

The victory won by the people of Algeria will 


give a fresh impetus to the peoples struggling for — 


national freedom and independence, above all, to 
the peoples of Africa. 

The victory that the Algerian peopie won, 
however, does not imply that they have won 
everything they had longed for so earnestly dur- 
ing their struggle for independence and freedom. 

New Algeria has before it new important tasks, 
the tasks of pushing aside all kinds of pressure 
of imperialism-colonialism, of strengthening na- 
tional sovereignty, of removing the aftermath of 
the prolonged colonial rule, and building up a 
self-dependent national economy and culture. 

These tasks may be complicated and difficult. 
But the Algerian people with united forces will 
successfully carry out these tasks by waging 2 
more vigorous struggle against imperialists and 
colonialists. 

The Korean people who have always supported 


the heroic struggle of the Algerian people will | 


be always on the side of the Algerian people, The 
Korean people wish from the bottom of their 
hearts the people of Algeria fresh successes in 
the struggle for the consolidation of national in 
dependence and development. 
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in one month, not to speak of other 
offenders. 


Diseases Sweep South Korea 


Some 70 per cent of the entire is available to them. Even according to the data re- 


leased by the South Korean authori- 
number of professional 
sorceresses, _ fortune-tellers, palm 
playing upon 
at 21,932 last year. 
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N the scenic Moranbong Hill 
O stands the State Central His- 
tory Museum, where relics from the 
primitive age down to the early 
20th century are on display. 

The first exhibition hall 
stone implements of the primitive 
age such as stone axes, ploughs, 
arrow-heads, flints and the like, and 
horn and bone tools —fish hooks 
and needles among many _ other 
things. In addition, the visitors see 
here many relics of the Bronze Age 
including ornaments for vehicles. 
There is also a more refined stone 
tool, a star ax. All these implements 
were used in Ancient Korea (be- 
tween the fifth and first centuries 
B.C.), a slave country which appear- 
ed following the fall of primitive 
community. These items make the 
visitors realize how highly develop- 
ed tools and implements, items of 
daily use, and weapons were used 
in those days. 

Things like the bronze dagger 
and the bar file, both sharply point- 
ed, were weapons that our ances- 
tors used on_ horseback. Already 
during this period too!s made of 
iron including ploughs were used. 
With the fall of Ancient Korea 
there appeared three feudal king- 
doms in’ the Korean peninsula — 
Kekuryo, Silla and Paikche, (This 
period lasted from the 1st century 
B.C. to the latter part of the 7th 
century A.D.) 

During this period more iron im- 
plements were used. With the rapid 
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THE STATE CENTRAL 
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development of productivity smeit- 
ing technique, astronomy, architec- 
ture, fine arts, music and other fie!ds 
of science and culture made marked 
progress, 

Particularly after Silla unified the 
Korean peninsula culture flourished. 
(From around the latter part of the 
7th century to the 10th century.) 

A fine iron keftle, a file and a 
pair of scissors show how far smelt- 
ing technique advanced in those 
days. Some of their works are 
wonders even to this age. The Bell 
of the Bongduk Temple is one of 
them. 


Dagger 


This bell was cast in 775, It con- 
tains 6 tons of copper and it is 
said the bell could be heard at a 
great distance. 

The gold-copper ornaments exca- 
vated from old tombs in Moojin-ri, 
Joonghwa County, South Pyongan 
Province, bespeak high artistry of 
carving at the time. 

A three-legged crow, a symbol of 
the sun, and around it floating 
clouds are carved. Between the 
base board and carving is filled 
with beetle wings reflecting subtle 
colours through the carving work. 

However, many more complicated 


Ornamental piece to a gold crown made in the 


Kokuryo period 


artistic metal handicraft works 


and 
were made in this period. 

Some 32,150 items of relics, be- 
longings of the deceased, excavated 
in 1921 from old tombs in Kyungjoo 
show the mastery of metal handi- 
craft work. The total weight of 


articles made of pure gold is 7,500 
Among them is the crown. 
hundred pieces of 


grams. 
It consists of 


SS 


Gold crown of the Silla period 


gold and jade ornaments attached 
to the gold circlet and uprights. 
The workmanship is superb. 


On display is an astronomical 
chart, which is believed to have 
been drawn up in the 6th or 7th 
century. All heavenly bodies which 
our naked eyes can see are shown, 
and the most amazing fact is that 
the positions of the stars correspond 
with the findings of modern science, 
which bespeaks the highly develop- 
ed state of astronomy in those 


days. 


It was in the mid-7th century that 
the Chumsungdai (Observatory 
Tower) was built. It is a structure 
of 27 layers of granite and it is still 
standing in the outskirts of Kyung- 
joo. It is believed to be the oldest 
remaining observatory in the world. 


The map of the Ryotong Wall oj 
the Kokuryo kingdom, murals cf 
old tombs in Anak, carvings in the 
Sukkool Grotto also show the high- 
ly developed state of architecture, 
fine arts, and plastic arts. In addi- 
tion there are many items illustrat- 
ing how advanced geography, me- 
dicine and other fields were in this 
period. 


Though the kingdom of Koryu 
suffered repeatedly from foreign in- 
vasion and internal troubles, it pre- 
served and developed culture it had 
inherited. 


Celadon ware of the Koryu period 


The exquisite celadon work ex- 
hibited in the Koryu porcelain sec- 
tion of the museum reminds one of 
the sublime shade of blue sky after 
a rain. Then there is the Otong In- 
cense Burner, a darkish copper vase 
with silver inlay. 


Next to the porcelain section are 
exhibited relics of the printing art 
of the Koryu kingdom. 


There are wooden blocks used 
for printing the Great Sutra and the 
copper types used in Korea about 
200 years before Gutenberg suc- 
ceeded in making metal types in 
Germany. 


In the period of the Li Dynasty 
(late 14th century-early 20th cen- 
tury) science and culture developed 
and with the turn of the 15th cen- 
tury it reached the zenith. This 
period witnessed a rapid growth in 
astronomy and the calender. 

Sun-dials and water clocks wera 


used for the first time during this 
period, 
The model of “Boroo kak" on — 


display shows the whole mechanism 
of a time-piece. As water drips in- 
to a tub, iron balls drop into ihe 
water automatically sending up @ 
puppet on 
the cymbal for announcing time. 

A clock was_ installed in the 


“Heumkyung kak,” a more complex — 
and bigger structure than the “Bo- — 


> 


roo kak." In 1441 an udomesier was 


used, then instruments were invenf- 


ed to measure water volumes of 
rivers, models of which are also On 
display. 

The visitors also can see Dong- 
uibokam, a classical writing on Ko- 
rean traditional medicine. Then — 
there are many musical instruments 


28 
and records on ensembles and 
methods testifying how — + 


playing . 
much music developed in that 
period. 44 


On display are also models of 
the world's first iron-clad ship made — 
in 1413 in Korea. There are also” 
many materials on the scholars of 


the puppet platform, 
which strikes the drum, the bel} and 
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the Practical School which made an 
outstanding contribution to the de- 
velopment of science and culture 
during the 18th century and the 
early 19th century. 

Kiriku was a gadget worked out 
by Hong Dai Yong (1731-1783). It 
is a sort of road metre. When the 
vehicle covered 5 or 10 li the bell 
rang automatically. 


A model of crane invented by 
Jung Da San (1762-1836) is also 
shown. He devoted his whole life 


to the welfare of the people and 
left many inventions and writings. 

The map of Korea( It was called 
the Taidong Map.) prepared by 
Kim Jung Ho is almost identical 
with modern ones. There was @ 
great obstacle in his way. Kim Jung 
Ho covered every nook and corner 
of the country on foot to make the 
map, defying ihe persecution of the 
authorities, 

Also on display are many items 
of lacquer, mother-of-pearl, and 
horn works. 

The State Central History Museum 
shows many more scientific and cul- 
tural relics and materials, fine 
achievements of the Korean people. 


“Heumkyungkak" time piece 
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Ancient Tombs Unearthed | 
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ECENTLY a researchers’ group 
R of ihe Institute of Archaeology 
and Ethnography of the Academy of 
Sciences unearthed ancient 
tombs with mural paintings of the 
Kokuryo period in Jangsan-dong, 
Susung District in Pyongyang. 

The mural paintings 
valuable material in studying the 
culture of the ancient Kokuryo 
kingdom (37 B.C.-668 A.D.) Ko- 
kuryo was a powerful state oc- 
cupying a vast territory extending 
from the northern part of the Ko- 
rean peninsula to the northeastern 
region of China. And it had a high- 
ly developed culture. 


two 


will be a 


Tombs of the Kokuryo age are 
scattered in Tsian county in North- 
east China, and North and South 
Fyongan provinces and Hwanghai 
province in Korea. And their num- 
Fer counts tens of thousands. 


Not all Kokuryo tombs have mural 
paintings. Kokuryo tombs are clas- 
sified into two kinds according to 
the outer structure: 
structure and the other is earth 
structure. So far mural paintings 
have been discovered only in the 
tombs of the latter category. 


One is stone 


It is no exaggeration to say that 
the Kokuryo tombs with mural 
Paintings are underground palaces 
and art-galleries. 

Most of the Kokuryo fombs un- 
earthed up to now were built be- 
tween the 3rd and 6th centuries. 
The outside of a tomb is covered 


with earth, but its inside is of stone 


structure. The walls of the chamber 
are decorated with the portraits of 


the deceased, his family and the 
persons close to him, genre picture 
showing the life and customs of 


those days, colourful patterns and 
the pictures of symbolic guardian 
spirit. 


Accordingly, the mural paintings 
in Kokuryo tombs provide valuable 
material for research into the archi- 
tecture, paintings, custom and cos- 
fumes in the days of the Kokuryo 
kingdom which can be called the 
cradle cf the ancient culture of our 


country. 

The recently unearthed tombs 
were damaged long ago. But the 
structure and shape of the tombs 


can be determined clearly, and the 
portraits on the wall are in a fine 
state of preservation. 

The newly unearthed tombs have 
some peculiarities. In the chamber 
there is a high coffin stand and two 
poles stand before it. Then there is 
a small corridor. 

These features lead our archaeo- 
logists to think that the tombs un- 
earthed recently were miniatures of 
Anak Tomb No. 3 excavated in 
1948, 

Among the mural Paintings in 
these tombs, the portraits of atten- 


dants and lady attendants remain 
most clearly. The portraits were 
done with forceful and vigorous 


strokes in blue, green, yellow, pur- 
ple, red and bluish-black. 

These tombs with mural paintings 
will help the country's archaeolog- 
ists in their study on the develop- 
ment of Kokuryo tombs with mural 
paintings in the latter half of the 
4th century. 
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For some twenty-five years I 
have been appearing before the 
footlights. 

Under Japanese rule even 
one day seemed unbearable but 
the past seventeen years since 
the country’s liberation on Au- 
gust 15, 1945, have given Me a 
new, worthwhile life. 

As I look back on these years 
during which the Workers’ Par- 
ty of Korea has reared me, a 
sense of pride, honour, and hap- 
piness as a citizen of the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea 
is seething in my heart. I sense 
greater responsibility for my 
theatrical life and I want to pre- 
sent even one more better play 
to the people. 

At present I am with the State 
Theatre and a member of the 
Chullima Actors Group. 

Every day is filled with joy 
over my work and life. However, 
the happier my life becomes, 
the oftener I think of the bitter 
past, particularly of my native 
place and the people who suffer 
in South Korea. 

As I write this article, the air 
over the city of Pyongyang is 
roaring with the angry shouts of 
its citizens: ““Go home, Yankees!”’ 
“Yankees, get out of South Ko- 
rea at oncel!’’ A mass rally is 
being held in observance of the 
“Day of Struggle for Immediate 
Withdrawal of U.S. Troops from 
South Korea” in connection with 
the 12th anniversary of June 
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Thinking 
of 
My Mother 


LI DAN 


25. The U.S. imperialists must 
be driven out of South Korea, 
and the Korean question be sol- 
ved peacefully by the Koreans. 
This is the common wish of the 
entire Korean people, and we 
are waging a stubborn struggle 
for its realization. Yet, the ag- 
gressive armed forces of the 
U.S. imperialists refuse to quit 
South Korea. 

In North Korea from where 
all foreign troops had completely 
withdrawn, the people are build- 


ing socialism and they lead a 


happy life. However, in South 
Korea the U.S. imperialists are 
still there to drive more of our 
compatriots to death. 

As I think of today’s South 


Korea my thoughts turn to the. 


the people 
aging 


miserable lot of 
there, particularly my 
motner. 

In the early spring of 1946 
when I left home for North Ko- 
rea my mother said: 

“The Yankees are no_ better 
than the Japanese... You are de- 


termined to go to the North, so- 


how can I stop~ you? Since 
you’re going, do well as a work- 
er of a new country. Do well on 
the stage as you wish and be- 
come a good person. We too then 
will live well envying no one.” 

Standing on a pass, She kept 
waving her hand as I headed for 
the North. Her image at that 
time is still fresh in my mind. 

Then during the Fatherland 
Liberation War with the ever 
victorious Korean People’s 
Army I returned to Seoul, where 


I saw iny mother again. Oh, 
how glad she was to see mel! 
She told me she had heard my 
voice over radio and known that 
I was all right... 


That was twelve years ago, 
and I have not seen her since 
then. 


But whenever I am on the 
boards or before the mike, I 
think of my mother and my fel- 
low countrymen in South Korea. 


Now she passed the mark of 
70. In her advanced years she is 
all alone. I have no way of 
knowing how she is faring, but 
I’m always confident she must 
be there some place waiting for 
me. 

We have four children, three 
girls and one boy. (During the 
war the cursed American bombs 
took two boys from us.) All the 
children are honour pupils. At 
present we live in an apartment 
in the new ten-storey building in 
West Pyongyang. Some years 
ago I. was. honoured with the 
title of Merited Artist... 


If I keep on in this way, 
there would be no end to it. But 
I can not send even a word to 
her. Why? Because the Ameri- 
can aggressors stand in our way. 
From the first day they set their 
foot on South Korea, the Yankees 
have been suppressing and perse- 


cuting the people. Curse on 
them! 
Today in every nook and 


corner of the northern part of 
the country great innovations 
are taking place in production 
and it is by no means easy to 
project such reality on the stage. 


Premier Kim Il Sung has told . 


us repeatedly that we should 
learn from the reality and the 
people, lest the people of the 


theatre lag behind the realily 
which is dashing ahead at the 
speed of Chullima. 

time is always 


Though his 
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occupied, Premier Kim I] Sung 
pays great attention to arts and 
finds time to come to theatres 
personally to guide us. Even 
our daily life he is deeply con- 
cerned about. 

He bas seen almost every play 
in which I have appeared, On 
those occasions he always told 
me about the merits and short- 
comings of my acting in the 
play, showing the right way of 


acting. His words were a great 
inspiration to me and I sensed 
great happiness. Of course, I 
am not the only one who feels 
such joy. Every member of the 
art world of the North knows 
such happiness. 

But the men of arts in South 
Korea go through a different 
life. The degraded American 
culture degenerated some. Then 
the rest of them act and sing for 


survival against the dictation of 


their hearts. Why? Because 
South Korea is under U.S. oc- 
cupation. 


‘Yankees, get out of South Ko- 
rea at once!’ The 300,000 people 
who gathered at the Kim Il Sung 
Square are shouting. Of course I 
am joining them in my heart. 
And I am sure that we certainly 
will drive out the Yankees and 
unify the country. 
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A WOMAN ACROBAT 


ill 


When Kim Bong Ai, a woman 


acrobat, entered the dressing room 


after her performance of “foot- 


tricks’ which the spectators liked 
and sat on the sofa, 4 
news- 


very much, 
young fellow handed her a 
paper, saying that there Was an !n- 
teresting article in if. 

The article was written by Yasuo 
Yanagizawa, director of the Japan 
Denpa News, who had visited Ko- 
rea recently. He wrote his impres- 
sions of our country and he com- 
mented on the Korean acrobatics. 
The article read in part: 

“1 saw a performance by Ko- 
rean acrobats. Only socialist acro- 
batics will show such _ talent, 
perfect harmony and optimism of 
the collective. In the pre-war days 
there were circuses in Japan, too. 
Children kidnapped and unfortun- 
ate girls sold gave the performance 
shedding tears driven by the fear 
of whipping. It was a lamentable 
thing to watch...” 


As Kim Bong Ai_ read it, her 
painful past came back to her minds 
42-year-old Bong Ai has given 
nearly 30 years of her life to the 
acrobatic stage, half of her stage 


———— 


life being spent in a Japanese- 
owned circus. ; 

Across her mind flashed all the 
cursed, painful things of the past. 


Foot-tricks =» 


Rope-dancing 
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Stunt on the parallel bar 


One day after she, a mere child, 
was sold to the circus, Bong Ai was 
given a severe whipping. 

The manager of the circus roar- 
ed: she must appear on the stage 
to the number “feats on horseback”, 
though she was not fully prepared. 

Afraid of the manager's whip, 
Bong Ai forced herself to come on 
the stage. However, due to insuffi- 
cient training things would not go 
off well. In the midst of her act she 
felt dizzy and fell off the horse. 
There was a big commotion. She 
suffered a serious injury and was 
on the brink of death. But the 
brutal manager dragged the child 
out of the stage and whipped her 
ruthlessly to unconsciousness, 


Acting and training under such 


whipping—this was the lot not only 
of Kim Bong Ai but also of all the 


‘Korean acrobats during the days 


of the Japanese rule. 


When Bong Ai was recalling her 
pitiful past there was a sudden ap- 


plause. Another number ended on 
the stage. 
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What is 

Since the country’s liberation from 
the yoke of Japanese imperialism 
on August 15, 1945, Kim Bong Ai 
has been reared in the bosom of 
the Republic and grew with the his- 
tory of the theatre. 


her position today? 


When the state circus theatre was 
opened in June 1952, she became 
one of its members. In those days 
the Korean war was still raging. 


But the Party and the Govern- 
ment provided the performers with 
all possible conditions for training 
and giving shows. Moreover, the 
state paid great concern to the 
welfare of the actors and actresses. 


Training was done in a State of 
complete safety. Thus the road to 
learning was opened before them 
to improve themselves, 


Before liberation, an actress would 
be driven out of the theatre when 
she had given birth to a baby. 


But things have changed for the 
actresses. The State provides them 
with special benefits so as to en- 


able them to continue the stage life. 

It was only after the country’s 
liberation that Bong Ai learned fo 
read and write. Now she is ftrain- 
ing young acrobats. 


Today, first-rate acrobat, she is 
respected and loved by the peo- 
ple. And some time ago she was 
awarded the title of People’s 
Artist. 

Bong Ai is a deputy to the Su- 
sung District People’s Assembly, 
Pyongyang. 

The growth of Kim Bong Ai is 
inseparable from that of the 
theatre. 


Since the founding of the thea- 
tre, it gave over 500 performances 
with more than 200 numbers, The 
theatre has also trained some 170 
new acrobats. More, it has intro- 
duced into acrcbatics the Peasant 


music and dance, seesawing and 
rope-dancing which our ancestors 
had enjoyed. 

Recently nine talented actors 


were awarded the title of Merited 
Artist. 


Through the performance in cele- 
bration of the tenth anniversary of 
the founding of the theatre, they 
demonstrated the real aspects of 
their development. The creation 
staff spared no efforts to inherit and 
develop the rich legacy of the na- 
tional circus, 


acrobatics—"A Monkey's 
Milk Delivery” 


Animal 
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‘IMPRESSIONS OF KOREA 


OSCAR MARIO ZUNIGA 


During my stay in Korea | learn- 
ed that throughout the period when 
the Korean people were under 
Japanese colonial domination they 
were subjected to maltreatment of 
all descriptions at the hands of the 
Japanese colonialists and that Ko- 
rea was looted and devastated. 
Nevertheless, only 5 years after 
their liberation from the yoke of 


Japanese imperialism the Korean 


. people were able to resist the brutal 


aggression of Yankee imperialism. 


| was profoundly impressed by the 
heroism the Korean people display- 
ed in defence of their country. At 
the same time | could not help 
feeling great indignation at the 
crimes and atrocities committed by 
the imperialists. 

The Workers’ Party of Korea un- 
der the leadership of Marshal 
Kim I] Sung defeated the most 
powerful enemy and is leading ifs 
people along the road of socialist 
construction. 


Visiting factories and enterprises, 
especially magnificent heavy indus- 
trial bases which constitule a firm 
foundation for socialist construction 
and a cornerstone for the devel- 
opment of light industry and agri- 
cultural mechanization, | could wit- 


ness personally the grand results of 
the Five-Year Plan. adopted at the 
Third Congress of the Workers’ Par- 
ty of Korea. When | was at agri- 
cultural co-operatives, | noticed the 
great differences existing between 
the living standard of the Chilean 
peasants and that of the Korean 
peasants. For in Chile the formation 
of trade unions by the agricultural 
labourers is impeded by various 
legal difficulties and they are not 
duly paid by the plantation owners 
and neither jobs nor houses are 
secured for them. But the Korean 
peasantry free from such menace 
are working on their common land 
for a better future of their children 
and the peopie as a whole. 

The Korean workers are working 
knowing no exploitation and unem- 
ployment that prevail under capita- 
lism. The Party and Government 
give them all securities and protec- 
tion and have opened the door for 
improving themselves politically and 
technically. 

It is not difficult, then, to under- 
stand the tremendous enthusiasm of 
the masses for winning the honour- 
able titles of Labour Hero and 
Riders of Chullima. The Korean 
working people are well aware of 
the fact that for augmenting produc- 


tion they should not pursue indivi- 


dual interest alone, but accelerate 
rapidly socialist construction in their 
fatherland and raise the living stand- 
ard of the whole of their people, 
and that they should drive Yankee 
imperialism out of South Korea and 
achieve the unification of their fa- 
therland. 

The steady consolidation of the 
socialist camp, the struggle of the 
peace-loving people for averting 


war, the disintegration of the im- 


perialist and colonial system, and 
the national liberation struggle of 
the peoples of the dependent 
countries are of great help to the 
realization of the peaceful unifica- 
tion of Korea, because they will 
speed up the decline and final col- 
lapse of imperialism which wishes 
to reap blood-stained profits in the 
beautiful, rich land of Korea. 
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A Former U.S. Soldier 
Gives A Press Interview 


Larry A. Abshier, an American soldier who recent- 
ly came over to North Korea, met the press on June 
28 in Pyongyang. Present at the press interview were 
Korean and foreign journalists and information and 
cultural workers of the foreign embassies in Pyong- 
yang. 

At the press interview Larry A. Abshier, a former 
private 2nd class, 1st Squad, 2nd Platoon, A Troop, 
1st Reconnaissance SQD, 7th Cavalry, 1st Cavalry 
Division, U.S.A., said that he was born on September 
11, 1943 in Champaign, Illinois, U.S.A. After referring 
to his life and family he went on to explain why he 
came over to North Korea: “As is the case with other 
American soldiers | thought | was dispatched to 
South Korea to repulse the ‘invasion by Commun- 
ism’ as the American rulers and officers stated. | ex- 
perienced much in South Korea. There is nominal 
‘government’ but in fact Americans act as real mas- 
ters there. U.S. army lords it over South Korea and 
ROK army. 

"U.S. army doings weighed upon my consciousness. 
1 began to doubt whether the propaganda of the 
U.S. ruling circles is true or not. As an American ! 
wanted to see what Communism really is, and wheth- 
er what the U.S. ruling circles said about was true. 
Having come over to North Korea | learned that 
their propaganda was sheer lie. 


“Another reason is continuous threat to life and 
maltreatment in the U.S. army service. In North Ko- 
rea now I receive heartfelt humane treatment from 
the Government of the Democratic People’s Repub- 
lic of Korea and the Korean people. | was accorded 
warm reception by the workers of the Pyongyang 
Textile Mill and the Pyongyang Corn-starch Factory 
when (il was there... After an eight-hour work the 
workers go to school. 


“Their happy life deeply impressed me. In North 
Korea | was also moved by magnificent construction. 
Here every family is living in a comfortable house and 
every one has a job. Modern machines do the farm- 
ing. All are working for a better life, a happy, 


peaceabie . life.” 

He remarked on the plight of the South Korean 
people which he himself had witnessed. He went on 
to say: “In North Korea | could find no trace of 
military manoeuvres. North Korean people are doing 
construction at full gallop only for the country’s 
peaceful unification. 


“As one of American soldiers | saw clearly that 
North Korea is committing no aggressive acts anc 
there are no-foreign troops here. This notwithstanding, 
the U.S. army urges its soldiers to be always on 
combat readiness and undergo military training.” 
Then, he laid bare fraudulent acts of the U.S. army 
brasshats. “Il want to inform my friends in Scuth Ko- 
rea about my happy life in North Korea. | want fo 
tell them about the warm welcome accorded me by 
the people and the Gcvernment of the D.P.R.K. 
Now | am determined to remain here and study at 
a college in North Korea.” . 

Answering a series of questions put by journalists 
Larry A. Abshier said that most of the U.S, army men 
are in doubt why they are in South Korea. He added 
that they earnestly wanted to go back to their homes 
where their dear ones are waiting for them. 


Emphasizing that anti-U.S. sentiments are growing 
among the popular masses in South Korea he went 
on to say: “The fact that students’ demonstrations 
are held condemning the U.S, army atrocities com- 
mitted against the South Korean people speaks for 
itself. North and South Korea should be unified and 
there is no ground whatsoever for the U.S, army fo 
remain in South Korea." 
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Crayon “Guide to Mt. Diamond” 


Crayon “Young Pioneers’ Train 


Juvenile Painting Exhibition 


ECENTLY a juvenile painting 
R exhibition held in 
Pyongyang. On display were 120 
Korean paintings, crayon sketches, 
water-colours, pastilles and wood- 
cuts—all done by children under 
15 years of age from nursery chil- 
dren up to middle school boys and 
girls. 

These are selected from some 400 
works sent from all over the coun- 
try for the children’s painting ex- 
hibition to be held at the coming 


was 


Helsinki Festival. Already more 
than 10 works have been sent to 
Helsinki. 

Every work on display depicts 


various aspects of the happy chil- 


dren's life and their world, Young 
Pioneers’ camping life, children’s 
parks, the children's fight against 
the American invaders, efforts of 
the Young Pioneers to follow 
the noble spirit of the revolutionary 
fighters, cities and: villages under 
construction, their dear homes, 
schools and streets, the friendship 
and solidarity with foreign chil- 
dren. 

Drawings in crayon “Friendship” 
by Baik Myung Soon (age 5) of 
the Suchang nursery in Pyongyang, 
“With Mother’ by Kim In Soon 


(age 3) of the same nursery, and 
“Dancing Children” by Yoon Soon 
Il (age 5) of the Kyungrim kinder- 


garten, were highly acclaimed. 
Their talents startled the adults. 

Some of the exhibits highly ap- 
praised were: crayon sketch 
“Mt. Diamond" by Pak Soon 
Mi, age 11, of the Inheung Middle 
School in Pyongyang, “My Street’ 
by Kim Seung Chul, age 9, of the 
Pyongyang Art School, “Our House” 
by Oh Chul Eung of the same 
school, “Excursion Day” by Li He 
Ja, age 8, of the Chulsan Middle 
School in North Pyongan Province, 
woodcut “A Good Send-Off" by 
Bai Kyung Eun, age 14, of the 
Changjun Middle School in Pyong- 
yang, to name a few. The exhibi- 
tion was a success, 


Champion Han Chu! Sco 


somersaulting at ring 


Ga. the basis of phy- 


sical training, is very po- 
pular in our country. 

More than 2,500,000 of youths and 
students are taking part in various 
circles of physical training, and the 
number keeps increasing. 


With the wide spread of physi- 


cal have 


training great successes 


been registered in gymnastics. 
Our gymnasts won 3 gold medals 
and 5 silver medals and 2 bronze 
at the Sixth World Youth 
and Students Festival for Peace and 
in 1957. 


Since then, our champions have 


medals 
Friendship among Nations 
in succession good results 


scored 


at various international tournaments. 
And also the skills of our players 


have made a greai progress. 

At the gymnastic tournament of 
held in 
the German Democratic Republic in 


socialist countries’ armies 


1960, our gymnast Han Joon out- 


stripped by a wide margin Olym- 


Gymnastics in Our 


pic record-holders in the iron-bar 
match fo win a gold medal and Jo 
awarded bronze 


Jung Ryul was 


medal in the vaulting horse event. 


The results and experiences our 


gymnasts gained __in_ international 


tournaments were popularised 


among the athletic organs of all 
levels. And their contribution to the 
further promotion of gymnastic skills 
among the youths and students are 


great. 


Everywhere in our country, physi- 
cal training organizations are to be 
found. 


Then, a great number of young 


Botong-moon 
Gate 


bor canons the Botong-moon 
Gate, of the six big 
ancient gates of Pyongyang, has 
been rebuilt. Built in 997 when 
the Koryu dynasty was still 
young and repaired on many OC 
casions since then, the Botong- 
moon Gate ranks among the 
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gymnasts are trained in sports 
schools in towns and the country- 
side. 

The young gymnasts of the coun- 
try are outstripping the established 
records of champions though it has 
been only two years since the 
gymnastic tournament has began in 
our country. 

Our 


determined to 


gymnastic champions are 
score good results 
at the coming 18th World Olympic 


Games, and they are training hard. 


Champion Kim Je Yong in training on vaulting horse 


oldest structure of this type in 
Korea. With a two-storey pavil- 
on on the stone basement with 
an arch-shaped opening, the 
gate bespeaks well the architec- 
tural art of Koryu. The pavilion 
is 14.7 metres in facade, 9.04 in 
side with a beautifully curved 
roof. The whole structure is in 
a perfect harmony. The pillars, 
the ridgepoles and the eaves 
form graceful lines showing 
characteristics of the Korean 
architecture. 

There are many stories of the 


peopie protecting the centuries- 
old Botong-moon Gate from the 
enemy’s vandalism. During the 
Imjin Patriotic War (1592- 
1598) Pyongyang had been one 
time in the enemy hand. But to 
liberate Pyongyang occupied by 
the Japanese invaders, the Kore- 
an people and army rallied. En- 
countered with the powerful at- 
tack by the Korean army, the 
enemy began to run southward 
setting fire on numerous houses, 
turning: Pyongyang into a sea 
of fire. But the people protected 


the Botong-moon Gate. And dur- 
ing the Korean war (1950-1953) 
the U.S. imperialists dropped 
numerous incendiary bombs near 
the Botong-moon Gate. But peo- 
ple removed bombs and defend- 
ed this gate. 

Today the environment of the 
Botong-moon Gate has been 
turned into a recreation-ground. 
From the gate one can have an 
excellent view of the scenic Bo- 
tonggang recreation ground and 
multi-storeyed buildings mush- 
rooming in Pyongyang. 
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Shin Keum Dan cuts the tape in the 400 m. race 


TWO WORLD RECORDS 


HIN KEUM DAN, merited wo- 

man athlete of Korea, set 
world records in the women's 400 
and 800 metres races at the Zna- 
mensky Brothers Memorial held on 
July 30-31 at the Lenin Stadium in 
Moscow. At the meet which aft- 
tracted world attention more than 


52 


500 outstanding athletes, men and 
women, from 21 countries including 
Korea, the U.S.S.R., China, the 
G.D.R., Japan, Great Britain and 
France took part in 29 events. 


Among them were many Olympic 
and European record holders, 
On the first day the weather was 


unfavourable. It was chilly with a 


little drizzle. And there was a 
strong wind, too. Despife such 
weather Shin Keum Dan ran 400 
metres in 53 sec. improving the 
world record (53.4 sec.) set by 


Soviet champion Mariya Itkina in 
1959, by 0.4 second. 


When she cut the tape her run- 
ner-up Berbele Reinnagel from the 
German Democratic Republic was 
30 metres behind. (Her timing was 
57.7 sec.) 


On the 
weather 


second day, too, the 
was’ bad. But Shin Keum 
Dan again established a new world 
record in the 800 metres. She 
clocked 2 min. 1.4 sec. shortening 
the world record set by Lyudmila 
Shevtsova of the Soviet Union in 
1960 by 2.9 sec. 


In running the 800 m. course, 
Shin Keum Dan put on all speed 
from the very start and ran the first 
200 metres in 28 sec. She cut the 
tape 30 metres ahead of her rivals. 


The 
record 
(U.S.S.R.), 
6.3 sec. 


The fact that Shin Keum Dan 
took the first place in the 400 and 
800 metres races in which the first- 
ranking runners including the 
Olympic record holders took part 
was litle short of a sensation in 
the world of sports. 


runner-up was the Olympic 
holder Lyudmila Luissenko 
whose fime was 2 mia. 


It is not for the first time, how- 
ever, that she appeared as a for- 
midable rival in the world arena. 


At the 1960 Znamensky Brothers 
Memorial in Moscow Shin Keum 
Dan stood up well to Lyudmila 
Shevtsova of the U.S.S.R., the world 
record holder in the women’s 800 
m. race. At the Korea-China~-Mon- 
golia Friendship track and field 
event held in Pyongyang in Octo- 
ber of the same year, she estab- 
lished the world record both in the 
400 and 800 metres races, Again 
at the Znamensky Brothers Memo- 
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held in Moscow in July 1961, 
she set the year's best record 
(53.5 sec.) in the 400 metres race 
in_which outstanding runners from 


. 24 countries took part. 


Shin Keum Dan who was an Or- 
dinary lathe-turner only a few 
years ago owes her successes to 
the fact that she worked harder in 
training than anybody else, uphold- 
ing the call of the Party that the 
country's sports technique catch up 
with, and surpass, the world level, 

In order to improve herself, even 


in cold winter she got up at six 
every morning, and ran a distance 
of ten kilometres. Then she made 
every day 20 rounds of the 400 
metres course without a break. 

If it rained, she did her training 
in the gymnasium. She did weight- 
lifting (more than 67 kg). 

Along with this, she did her best 
in improving her technique. 

Particularly she made constant 
efforts to solve the problem of giv- 
ing a good kick. On the starting 
point, too, she learned to keep a 


Mathematics Research 
Committee Formed 


On July 25, a meeting of mathe- 
maticians was held in Pyongyang, 
which was attended by mathematici- 
ans of the Academy of Sciences 
and teachers of various higher edu- 
cational schools. 


At the meeting Han Hyung Kun, 
Vice-President of the Academy of 


Sciences, made a report and a 


Popularization 


July and August have been de- 


\signated as months for popularizing 


© ha 
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swimming in our couniry. Various 
kinds of athletic events were Or- 
ganized for the working people, 
students and school children during 
the months. 

Sporting organizations and other 
organs concerned widely populariz- 
ed the knowledge of sea, of fishery 
and water sports among the masses. 

On Sundays and holidays or dur- 


number of specialists addressed the 
meeting. 


Every speaker stated that the 
mathematics in our country develop- 
ed from olden times. As far back 
as the fourth century B.C. the curve 
of quickest descent was applied to 
roofing. And towards the end of 
the 13th century the approximation 


of Swimming 


ing the vacation, swimming, water 
polo, diving, boating and other 
water games were held on coastal 
waters and rivers. 

On the opening day 
months, an _ exhibition 
contest was held on the river Tai- 
dong with the participation of men 
and women swimmers. Also a re- 
gatta was held besides an event of 
long distance swimming. 

In various parts of the country 


of the 
swimming 


“mensky 


between the body 


angle 
and the ground. 


normal 


prepare for this year's Zna- 

Memorial, she cevoted 
herself to a systematic training. 
Particularly attention was directed 
to reinforcing her waist power and 
perseverance. 


To 


Such efforts have brought extra- 
ordinary progress in her technique. 

In this way Shin Keum Dan has 
set up such an_ astonishing world 
record. 


and the quadratic interpoletion of 
equations of higher degree were 
studied and applied. Stressing the 
necessity of speedy development of 
such basic branches of science as 
mathematics, physics, chemis:ry and 
biology, they said that a mathema- 
tics research committee should be 


formed. 

At the meeting a  15-member 
mathematics research committee of 
the Academy of. Sciences was 
formed with Han Hyung Kun as its 
head. The Committee started its 
work. 
short courses were organized for 


swimming trainers picked from fac- 
tories and enterprises. 

More, every week a “day of sea” 
was designated and various water 
sports events were held. Meanwhile 
in all schools water sports circles 
were organized to train the entire 
students in swimming, fishing, boat- 
ing, and flag signaling. 

On July 15-16 the second swim- 
ming meet of A-class feams was 
held on the swimming-pool of the 
Heungnam Fertilizer Factory. At the 
meet ten champions set up new re- 
cords. 


A delegation of the Sentral 
Organisasi Buruh Seluruh Indo- 
nesia arrived in Pyongyang on 
June 12 at the invitation of the 
Central Committee of the Gener- 
al Federation of Trade Unions of 
Korea. 


The three-member delegation 
was headed by Njono, chairman 
of the same. During its stay in 
our country the delegation look- 
ed around factories, enterprises, 
agricultural cooperatives and cul- 
tural organs in various parts of 
the country and attended the 
Pyongyang City mass rally on 
the occasion of the ‘Day of 
Struggle for the Immediate With- 
drawal of the U.S. Army from 
South Korea.” 


A joint communique was sign- 
ed between the Indonesian dele- 
gation and the delegation of the 
General Federation of Trade U- 
nions of Korea. 


The delegation left ky ngyang 
for home on July 2 by air. 


* xk * 

A Vietnamese Fishery Work- 
ers’ Inspection Group arrived in 
Pyongyang on June 5 on a visit 
to our country under the agree- 
ment on scientific and technical 
cooperation between Korea and 
Vietnam. The seven-member 
group led by Nguyen Trong 
Tinh, director of the General 
Bureau of Fishery of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam left 
for home on July 4 after one- 
month stay. 


* *k * 

A delegation of the World Fe- 
deration of Trade Unions arrived 
in Pyongyang on a visit to our 
country on June 23 at the invita- 


tion of the Central Committee of 
the General Federation of Trade 
Unions of Korea. The 2-member 
delegation was headed by Jaro- 
slav Mevald, member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions and 
Secretary of the Textile, Clothing, 
Leather and Fur Workers Trade 
Union International. 


During its stay in our country 
the delegation inspected fac- 
tories, enterprises, cultural or- 
gans and agricultural coopera- 
tives in various parts of the 
country and attended the Pyong- 
yang City mass rally on the oc- 
casion of the “Day of Struggle 
for the Immediate Withdrawal of 
the U.S. Army from South Ko- 


”? 


rea. 


The delegation left Pyongyang 
on July 7. 


* * * 


Kijin Takazawa, delegate of 
the Chemical Industrial Work- 
ers’ Trade Union of the General 
Council of Trade Unions of Ja- 
pan who had attended the Second 
Conference of the Textile, Cloth- 
ing, Leather and Fur Workers 
Trade Union International, arriv- 
ed in Pyongyang on June 15 by 
international train at the invita- 
tion of the Central Committee of 
the Korean Power, Chemical and 
Communication Workers Trade 
Union. During his stay in our 
country he visited factories, ent- 
erprises and cultural organs and 
attended the Pyongyang City 
mass rally on_ the occasion of 
the “Day of Struggle for the Im- 
mediate Withdrawal of the U.S. 
Army from South Korea’’. He 
left for home on June 25 by air. 


* * * 


Yasuo Yanagizawa, director of 
the Japan Denpa News, left for 
home on June 23. He arrived in 
Pyongyang on June 16 at the in- 
vitation of the Korean Central 
Broadcasting Commission. 


STAMPS OF KOREA 
FISHES 


The following stamps (a series of 
five stamps) were put out on June 
28, 1962. Stamp 1, 5 jun, green, 
yellow, light brown and light black, 
Scaena schlegeli. Stamp 2, 5 jun, 
deep blue, yellow and black, hair- 
tail. Stamp 3, 10 jun, light green, 
blue, black and light brown, Ising- 
lass. Stamp 4, 10 jun, green, yellow, 
blue, deep blue and _ orange, 
Chatoessus. Stamp 5, 10 jun, deep 
blue, yellow and green, Serranidae. 
All the five stamps measure 24x34 
mm. Perf. Offset 


Anything In this issue may be reprinted with due acknowledgement 
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